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Outward Bound 


Karens Claim Their Freedom 

■ ;V, • « 

A sinuous conflict has arisen between the Burmese .and the 
**• Karens near Rangoon, capital of the Union of Burma, 
the independent republic which came formally into existence 
just over a year ago. A powerful minority people, the Karens 
wish to become an autonomous State and to have an adequate 
share in a coalition government, of the Union. 

Many British people, in par- delta area of Burma. The men 
titular those of us who fought wear a simple shirt tunic called 
in Burma during' the war, regard a Use, and the married women 
with.sympathy the new demand a woven sarong and a short tunic, 
for freedom'.by these lively and the girls and unmarried women 


lips 

I / 


energetic people, the Karens. 
Centuries ago the Karens—a 


a long white garment like a 
nightdress. Most of the Karens 


small, dark-haired pccple rather are simple cultivators. They 
like the Burmese—came down' al 'o also experts in adapting 
from the high cold' plateaus -of rivers and streams for irrigation; 
Tibet to-.the warmer hills and One of the assets of the 



Tibet, to-.the warmer hills and One of the assets of the 

—r___:—-- — ■ Karens in the hills is their 

Wet-mind Tflio cleverness with elephants. They 
VY SlUTling Up rne are among the finest elephant 

men in the world, using the• 
elephant as a working animal in 
stretch of road in the Rocky the forests. Family ties among 
Mountains is warmed up by the Karens are strong, but the 
means of hot pipes'to prevent it village life is presided over by 
becoming snowbound. It is a the elders, and most of the 
stretch of an important road decisions taken are communal 

near Klamath Falls, Oregon, decisions.' 

USA, which has often been . , D , 

blocked by snow and ice. Koya! People 

Not far from the road are T * le main strength of the ; 

natural Hot springs, and someone Karens—over a million—is in 
had the idea of using the hot the hills of Burma, where 
water to thaw the road when it British soldiers met them and 
freezes. Now pipes have been laid learned to appreciate then- 
four inches below the road sterling qualities.- They make 
surface and through these a excellent soldiers and they have 
mixture ol hot watcr_and anti- always been most loyal to their 
freeze is pumped. This melts British friends. In the Burmese 
snow and ice at the rate of one war of 1826 they served as 
inch of snow or one-tenth of an: g uldes to the British .troops, and, 
ineh of ice an hour. The pump, in 1885 fought slde by slde with 
driving the mixture through the t bem : , 

pipes ' starts working when tlfe _ „1. i » - . , , . 

temperature drops to freezing :- war the .friendship 

Point ■ of the ..Karens saved many 


* ... - -.J 





uriviug wit; iihaluiu umuu&u uie them 

pipes’ starts working when tlfe _ i k - . ... 

temperature drops to freezing ,- la ® fc war the friendship 

” of the ..Karens saved many 

1 - - ". : ■"■' -■ _ - British lives. Readers of the 

if,-.:-'/ '■ -' : 'w>-- ' 0 N will recall the story of Major 

' SINGING GUESTS • 'Seagrim,, the British officer who 

... ' t lived for months in'a thatched 

hilt ‘-‘listening-in" to 'Japanese 
preparations and -'.who finally 
I gave himself up to the. Japanese 
; in- order to - save his Karen’ 

. friends from further cruel treat-, 
mfent. 

Hereditary Rivals 

. Fifty. :.years ago* the Karens 
began, to move , down in great, 
numbers from' their hills to the' 
•delta areas round Rangoon. 

. This brought them even more: 
, sharply 'into contact with the ' 
Burmese—their hereditary j-iyaJki, 
They grew more aware than' 
.ever that, they were a different. 
1 people. ' The old dream rose 

again that one day they would. 
be a free people as their fathers 
were, centuries ago high on the 
plains of Tibet. 

This spirit is undoubtedly be¬ 
hind the'present stirring among 
tp6 Karens who are indignant 
that at the.granting of,Burma’s 
independence their own in¬ 

dependence was overlooked.' 

'■ Another fact which helps-to 
give the Karens their lively 
, , . ... sense. of independence and free- 

Two. members of a party of dom is their, widespread con- 

' Lithuanian singers, displaced per- version to Christianity. When . 
sons from Germany, who are the American pioneer missionary 
' touring England and Scotland' U Continued on page's 


A Viking airliner of British European Airways over the control 
tower at Northolt. See our special correspondent’s interview with 
' • an airliner captain on page 5 

Hormones to the Rescue 


The alchemists of old’laboured 
fruitlessly, trying to transmute 
base metals' into gold. . Modern 
scientists, in their . efforts to 
transmute living things;,, are 
■proving more successful. , ' ', 
Present in all animal and plant' 
life are certain substances, 
which promote the growth of 
tissue;’scientists call them hor¬ 
mones, after a Greek word mean¬ 
ing “impel.” 

A plant will. produce such a 
growth-promoting substance ,in 
time of emergency and send it to 
. wherever it is required; for 
example, if wheat is fattened by 
( rain a growth substance is sent 
to the cells on the underside of 
the stem nodes, encouraging the 
cells on-that side-to multiply and 
thus cause the stems to grow' up¬ 
right again.' 

; Uses For Waste 

: Some of these growth sub¬ 
stances. are now .isolated and 
produced synthetically from 
waste products, . and several ol' 
them are on sale in England and 
America. These synthetic ■ com¬ 
pounds; together with others that, 
are' allied v have been Used in 
many ways. 

, Cuttings of plants which are 
difficult to root,, have been t en¬ 
couraged to grow foots abund¬ 
antly and quickly. Applications 


of pastes and dusts to the pistils 
of flowers have produced seed¬ 
less tomato " fruit without fer- . 
tilisation, and research is being 
, carried out. to produce other seed¬ 
less fruits in the 'same way. 

, Plants have been made to grow 
, their cells twice the . normal size, 
so that marigolds, for instance,: 
become as large.as dahlias. Dor-1, 
mant buds'may, be awakened to', 
germinate much faster, and weeds 
killed by altering the .strength or 
: the mixture of the compounds, -j/ 

i Destroying: Parasites 

! The seeds of, parasite flowering- 
plants .that grow on the roots of 
, grain' crops will only germinate 
! when they are in contact - with, 

| a root of their host plain; this 
j is* because they-react to a cer- 
; tain growth substance. Research 
workers at Cambridge are now 
, trying to produce this substance- 
; synthetically, and if they suc¬ 
ceed it will, be possible to water \ 
a soil with a solution that will 
cause all the seeds of the para¬ 
site' to awaken and die of 
i exhaustion—seeds which would . 

- otherwise lie dormant for more 
than five years. 

Truly, we are on the threshold 
of discoveries which may revolu- : 
t ionise agriculture and' hbrticul- 
’ ture,. and ultimately solve the 
• world’s' pressing' fdcj^ problems'*’ 1 ' : : 


Letter From the 
South Pole 

AMUNDSEN RELIC 
GIVEN TO NORWAY 

J ^ note written and “posted " 
under a pile of rocks near 
the South Pole in December 1911 
by Roald 'Amundsen, the first 
man to reach that Pole, was 
recently presented to the Nor¬ 
wegian Geographical Society. 

It was handed over at a cere¬ 
mony, at which the King of Nor¬ 
way was present, by Dr Lawrence 
Gould, the American Antarctic 
explorer who had found the note 
under the rocks 17 years after 
Amundsen had placed it there. 

First Opportunity 

Dr Gould had kept the note, 
meaning to deliver it to Norway, 
but, he explained, .he: had not 
previously had an opportunity of 
going to Norway for the pur-' 
pose. 

The note consists of a page 
from Amundsen’s diary. Dr 
Gould described the expedition 
in which he found this relic of 
the great explorer. He knew that 
Amundsen had left a note at the 
foot of a low summit. So when 
he and a companion sighted a 
hill they thought to be a likely 
one, they made their way to it 
and found under a pile of rocks 
a five-gallon can containing 18 
boxes of safety matches (a 
kindly provision for future ex¬ 
plorers!) and a metal cylinder 
containing the note. , 

Antarctic Race 

, When the note was written 
our Captain SCott _ was racing 
Roald Amundsen to the South 
Pole. Partly because he had better 
weather conditions, Amundsen 
reached the goal first, and 
a month later ' Scott’s party 
had the bitter experience of see¬ 
ing the Norwegian flag - already 
planted . at' the Pole and a mes¬ 
sage written in Amundsen’s 
hand “Welcome, to ‘90 degrees!” 

We Three 



A three-year-old V visitor to the 
London Zoo finds; a -.'cuddleso'me- 
arrriful ’in^.these; fWo’ White'., kids; 
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ht'-reccni-weeks a defence policy for Western Europe in which 
America will play her part has been shaping as a sequel to 
the Marshall Plan. ■ Here a C N correspondent explains 
. . . ... some of the basic ideas of this policy. 


r |''ir,E Marshal] Plan.- has become ;, 
., -a • very important feature of, 
European political; life. Nineteen 
countries are participating. in it, *• 
biit,'<with the.exception of . Pin-, 
land, all ■ the non-participating 
nations are under the domination 
of.Russia. ■ • > . ". 

Furthermore, the. Western 
Union countries (Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxem¬ 
burg), all . closely , linked by 
common strategic and economic 
interests, are trying to evolve a 
policy not only of . joint defence 
and mutual trade but also of the 
closest possible cultural and 
personal contact. 

A Wider Federation 

. France, in particular, has been 
interested in creating a wider 
and more closely knit European 
Federation which, besides the five 
Western Union nations,, would 
also include Scandinavia and 
Italy, The French have suggested 
that there should be a Western 
Parliamentary Assembly, - a kind 
of intfer-European Parliament, 
where common problems and 
policies could be discussed and 
criticised. 

Although ' an impression long 
prevailed that' Britain was not 
entirely in favour of such a' 
Federation, Mr Bevin has stated 
that we do, in fact, - fully support 
this idea. In a recent speech 
Mr Bevin declared that he would 
regard European unity as a 
crowning thing of his life. The 
establishment of Strasbourg as 
the capital of such a Federation 
is indeed a British suggestion. 

The European Federation idea 
is, of course, open to all European 
nations. Yet, so far, only the 
Marshall Aid countries have 
declared themselves willing to 
take part in talks on. the Federa¬ 
tion. Countries under Russian 
influence are officially hostile to 
the ■ idea, but it is known that 
many of them would join a 
Federation of - this kind if they 
were permitted to do so. ■ ' . 

The European Federation, how¬ 
ever,., is a matter of long-range 
planning, and statesmen in many 
European capitals are now busy 
solving an immediate defence 
problem through what is called 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Defensive Alliance 

The Atlantic Pact is an exten¬ 
sion of the defence plan embodied 
in the Western Union, and as its 
name suggests, ) the aim is to 
include in a defensive alliance 
countries bordering on the 
Atlantic, that is,- the United 
States and Canada as well as the 
Western Union countries. The 
basic idea is that all who sign it 
should be ready to render help to 
each other. The main feature of 
such a pact would, of course, be 
the possibility of obtaining 
American help (outside Marshall 
“ Aid) in the form of weapons and 
other military supplies. 

The Atlantic Pact, which is a 
type of regional agreement pro¬ 
vided for in the United Nations 
Charter, is open to other Atlantic 
nations, and questions arising out 
of it have recently been dis¬ 
cussed by the three Scandinavian 
countries: Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. ‘ 

It is natural 'that Scandinavian 


nations should discuss together 
defence ' problems, for there is 
unity in their history, language, 
race, and culture. Their love of 
peace and desire to be neutral is 
very,strong'. Norway and Sweden 
did in fact enjoy peace for more 
than" a hundred years before 
the Second World .War. .But 
Germany’s .Invasion' of , Norway 
and Denmark upset the Scandi¬ 
navians’ belief that, any future 
aggressor would respect their 
neutrality. So they have come to 
the' conclusion, that they must 
arm and defend their neutrality, 
if necessary. . ■ 

But beyond that the recent 
Scandinavian talks have unfortu¬ 
nately shown a deep cleavage, of 
opinion between Sweden and 
Norway. - While Sweden refuses to 
enter the Atlantic ■ Pact: in , the 
belief that she could efficiently 
defend her neutrality alone, or 
together with Norway and Den¬ 
mark, Norway has no illusions of 
this kind. A seafaring nation, 
she feels closely bound with the 
.Western nations and wishes to 
take the full advantage of 
American help to : be , provided 
under the Atlantic Pact. So, 
though j.t is very ,unlikely that the 
whole of Scandinavia will now 
enter the Pact, Norway will prob¬ 
ably do so. If she does the unity 
of the Western world will be 
further strengthened. 

Karens Claim 
Their Freedom 

Continue! from page 1 
Adoniram Judson came into 
Burma in 1813 he converted his 
Karen water-carrier who, in 
turn, preached Christianity with 
great enthusiasm to his people. 
The response was immediate and 
lasting. Today one-sixth of the 
Karen people, and the most in- 
.fluential, are Christian,' with a 
high regard for education, and 
most of them ahle to speak 
English. - Karens in the past 
have often called American 
missionaries their “mother ” and 
the British Government their 
“father.” 

Burma is now independent, but 
her best friends believe that 
she will never be at peace until 
a satisfactory working arrange¬ 
ment is made with the Karens. 
The Karen National Union is a 
powerful body, and although a 
Karen State ini the mountains 
has been proposed the Karens of 
the plains do not regard this as 
satisfactory. 

Burma, indeed, is having the 
experience—common in Eastern 
lands today—of a- strong racial 
minority asking for its rights 
and freedom. 

STOWAWAY? • 

Undismayed by the roar of 
riveting machines -and . the 
clamour of hammers on steel 
plates, a small coloured bird 
(called a Shelf a in Scotland) has 
been living for ten weeks nestless 
. in the hold of a' dredger under 
construction on Clydeside., When 
the workmen heat their , sand¬ 
wiches on rivet fires the bird is 
always present and is partial to 
a peck of cheese. In • good 
.weather-it makes short flights 
outside. 


For Europe ? 

•' The proposal of Strasbourg as 
the centre for the new Council of 
Europe gives new distinction to 
this ancient city of Alsace. 
guRROuNDED by rich agricultural 
country, Strasbourg lies at 
the junction of the rivers Ill and 
Breuseh, only about two miles 
from the Rhine,' and has seen a 
great deal of warfare since the 
days when it was the Roman 
station of Argentoratum. 

After struggles with Church 
and State Strasbourg was created 
a free town in the tenth century, 
and maintained unbroken neu¬ 
trality until 1681, when it was 
seized by Louis XIV and made 
over to France. 

In the great struggle of 1870 
Strasbourg surrendered its garri¬ 
son of 17,000 men to the Germans; 
thrifty and industrious, the good 
people of Strasbourg carried on 
until 1919, when the capital was 
returned to French rule. 

' Apart from being a great river 
port, Strasbourg has an unusual 
canal system; it connects the port 
with Holland, Switzerland, the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. 

Grain, flax, sugar-beet; hops, 
and hemp are some of the chief 
industries of Strasbourg. Wine, 
too, is made locally, and printing 
Is another important trade. But 
perhaps one of the best-known of 
this city’s industries is the 
making of pate de foie gras from 
the livers of specially bred geese. 
• The city’s greatest sight is un¬ 
questionably the astronomical 
clock belonging to the cathedral. 
Among its wonders are a planet¬ 
arium and a perpetual calendar, 
angels which strike quarter-hours, 
and figures of apostles which 
emerge at noon. 

Private Schools to 
be Inspected 

]y£ANY of us go to “independent ” 
schools which range from _a 
small private school with a few 
pupils to a great public school. In 
future each of these schools, if 
attended by five or more pupils 
of compulsory school age, is to be 
. inspected by the Ministry of 
Education. 

The inspectors will advise those 
in charge of independent schools 
what improvements are necessary 
in order that they may be placed 
on the Register.' 

For it is intended to establish 
a Register of Independent 
Schools as soon as possible, and 
when this is done, any school that 
does not secure registration is 
liable to be closed. Schools, how¬ 
ever, can apply -now to be "recog- 
■ nised as efficient.” 


NEW HOPE 

A new British drug has been 
used with promising results in the 
treatment of leprosy in Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Lieutenant Margaret Flynn is 
the first woman to reach the 
North Pole. She flewover it 
recently in a U S bomber. 

According to British exchange 
teachers serving in Los Angeles 
schools, British schoolchildren 
arc more advanced than Ameri¬ 
can children in scholastic work, 
but behind in social relationships. 

' Radar structures are becoming 
so big that they may have to be 
carried in battleships, 'said 
Admiral of the Fleet ■ Lord 
Fraser not long ago, “Experi¬ 
ments have shown that only 
heavy ships can mount the most 
advanced radar apparatus.” 


Good Advice 

H'or some weeks past we have 
■*- been advising readers to 
make sure of their C N by plac¬ 
ing an order with a newsagent 
to reserve a copy weekly.. : 

/~tr late there has been a big 
demand for the C N and we 
know that. many people' have 
tried, and failed, to obtain 
copies. 

While it is now possible to 
print enough copies for all, 
newsagents cannot cater with 
certainty for chance customers. 

Co, if you have given your own 
V order to a newsagent, will, 
you please tel! your friends that 
this is the safest way of making 
sure of receiving the C N each 
week. ' ’ V t - 



Twenty German children from the 
ruined cities of the Ruhr are in 
England for a three-months’ holiday. 
Five of the boys are studying at a 
Hampstead school, and here we see 

them getting football coaching. 

SKY GIANT 

- A new U S Navy aircraft, the 
Constitution, which can carry 180 
passengers and could fly non-stop 
from San Francisco to London, 
left San Francisco for Washing¬ 
ton recently. Jet propulsion 
assisted its take-off. 

Most of the British migrants 
who arrived at Brisbane in the 
Somersetshire recently secured 
jobs and homes within seven 
days. 

■ An International Council for 
Music has been set up under the 
auspices of -. UneSco. r It will 
decide on a scheme for a Unesco 
prize for the best musical works 
each year, will organise regional 
or international festivals, and 
help in the adoption of a uhi- 
versal standard of pitch. 

Australia , is to undertake - re¬ 
settlement of more than 500 
orphans between 16 and 18, who 
are now under, the care of United 
Nations agencies. - • 

PERFECT 

At ■ the Empire Ploughing 
match held at Workington, - Cum¬ 
berland, j the judges described 
Fred Scott of Kendal, Westmor¬ 
land, as the “perfect ploughman.” 
He was declared Champion. ■ 

; Malaya has been breaking out¬ 
put records recently; her rubber 
production of 696,978 tons last 
year was the best ever, and she 
sent 45,018 tons of tin for export 
in 1948, nearly twice as much as 
in 1947. 

A Ministry of Education course 
in tlie special educational prob¬ 
lems of children deprived of a. 
normal family life is to be held 
at Clacton next month. ‘ It will 
be the first course in this subject 
ever to be held. 

The chain design of the town’s 
seal of Dar-es-Salaam, Tangan¬ 
yika, is to .be changed because to 
local African people it recalls the 
days of slavery before the British 
came. • 
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Everywhere\ i 

Four-Legged Hero 

The 17th dog to be awarded the 
Dickin Medal is an Alsatian dog 
named Antis which served during 
the war with the French' Air 
Force and the RAF. Antis has 
the scars of war wounds, and at 
least one airman owes his life 
to the dog. . 

In' a Washington contest the 
competitors have to complete the 
sentence London is a city of I 
enchantment ' for me because" 

■ ... ” The prize is a free ail- 
trip to Britain with q seven-day . 
stay in London. 

The number of people killed bn . 
the roads of Great Britain last 
year, 4513, was the lowest yearly 
total for more ihan 20 years. It 
was 368 fewer than in 1947. 

An enthusiastic welcome was . 
given in Buenos/Aires recently to 
a party of British sailors and 
marines who. marched through 
the streets to place a wreath at 
the monument of Admiral Brown, 
Irish-born founder of the 
Argentine Navy. ■; 

Britain Leads w 

' During 1948 Britain was - the 
largest exporter of cars in the 
world, exports of . motor vehicles 
and accessories being worth 
£146,000,000, which was £60,000,000 
more than in 1947. ; 

Devon County. Cricket Club . 
have applied to the MCC for 
admission to the 1951 county 
championship. • V 

The first jet engine in the 
world to run for 100 hours in 
conditions similar to those of air 
combat is a Derwent V aero 
engine, announce Rolls-Royce. ' 
The engine was undergoing a 
bench .test,. 

A pure white starling has been 
seen at Bury St Edmunds. 

Yellow For Safety 

-During the first four, months in . 
London of “yellow band ” streets 
—streets in which cars are not 
allowed to wait—accidents were 
22.4 per cent fewer than in the 
same period of 1946. 

The Boys' Brigade ' have 
acquired Felden Lodge,.Boxmoor, 
"Herts, "for ' use. as d National . 
Training Centre dor .officers.' Pur¬ 
chase of -the house and grounds 
pas been 'made 'possible by the 
South Africa Gift to . Britain 
Fund. '■' 

INDOMITABLE 

After his right hand had been 
paralysed, 17-year-old John White, 
of Waltham'stow,'learned to write 
with his left hand while in 
hospital, and also studied there 
for the General Schools Certifi¬ 
cate. He has passed with Matricu- ' 
lation exemption. 

During last " year’s Boys’ 
Brigade Week—tvhen a special 
effort; is piade to raise funds- for ' 
the; Brigade—the record sum of 
£86,224' was raised. 

A wave of kindly 1 thoughts will 
be encircling the globe on Tues¬ 
day, February 22, which is the 
Girl Guides' Thinking llay. 

Good Neighbours 

A proposal from the State o! 
Washington to construct a dam 
for water storage at Arrow Lake, 

30 miles north of Trail, British 
Columbia, lias been approved by 
President Truman and the 

■ Premier of British Columbia. 

The Queen has become the 
Commandant-in-Chief ■■ of... the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps,' / of-. 

■ merly the ATS . - • 
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The Negro Lord of Needles 


Q wing to steel shortage, we 
hear, the needle supply for 
schools in Kent must be reduced 
to “an absolute- minimum.-” - 
We seem s back in Tudor and 
Stuart' days, when ‘the needle 
scarcity was also, a 
national concern. 


these needles, but, according to 
a historian of the period, so 
great was his “envy ” that he 
kept his iart strictly to himself 
and taught none, so that London 
still, had'to buy its fine needles, 
matter ' of' from him-f-or go without. 

This defiant Negro had his 


.The old. English needles were business in Cheapside, where he 
.'crude and primitive,little instru- drove a thriving trade, and 
inents which must have been there he died, his sbcret un- 
unpleasant and unsatisfactory to revealed. Complaint was made 
use.' ‘ It. was a royal wedding to the Lords of the Council, 
that brought relief.' Queen Mary -who brought the matter before 
.Tudor married Philip of Spain, • the-Lord Mayor and aldermfen, 


and' .with the ; Spaniards who 
hocked into England’ - came a 
.Negro, in charge of the making 
of- fine steel neediest an industry 
which had been introduced into 
Spain by the Moors. The under¬ 
standing was that he should 
teach English mechanics to make _ 

' House With 100 
' Servant's / 

inhere is hope that 1 Rufford 
Abbey,: one ‘ of the 'great 
houses of the Dukeries which 
has been in danger of demolition, 
may yet. be preserved.’ It may 
become an'annexe of the Saxon- 
dale Hospital. 

Rufford Abbey was founded for 
Cistercian monks' in 1148 by 
Gilbert de Gaunt, Eai'1 of Lin¬ 
coln, The present building dates 
from the seventeenth century 
and was begun by the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, husband of the 
famous Bess of Hardwick, who 
lived there for a time. At one 
time it was run by a staff of 
100 servants. 

ALL'THE NEWS 

r rHERE is only one newspaper in 
British North Borneo, the 
new British colony. It is the 
Api Wah Chiau Nit Pau (Jessel- 
ton Overseas Chinese Daily 
Newspaper) and has a circulation 
of only 220, in Jesselton, the 
capital. However, its news soon 
reaches most of the colony’s 
60,000 Chinese. 

There was one English lan¬ 
guage paper before the War, but 
it has not been restarted. 


but no relief came lintil a source . 
of supply was found in Germany. 

Even when the manufacture of 
.steel needles was established in 
-England during the 17th century 
. there was puch wrecking of the 
“engines” employed that short: 
ages of . needles were frequent. 

NOW YOU CAN EAT 

■ YOUR HAT 

Tn one of G. K. Chesterton’s 
; : ■ ■ stories there is a character 
;whp, having lost a wager under 
penalty of “eating his hat ” solves 
the problem by wearing a cabbage 
leaf as headgear dor a day before 
. making a meal of it. Soon, how¬ 
ever, as a result of researches. 
carried out 'in an American 
laboratory anyone may undertake 
to eat his hat without any 
strange conduct; he may even be 
able to turn an old. overcoat into 
a cake. 

By boiling raw wool or old 
clothes with certain acids it has 
been found possible to convert 
them into a protein of consider- 
- able food value, to which the 
name of Botanein-P has been 
given. 

■ • Samples of this , were recently 
shown at the London offices of 
the International Wool Secre¬ 
tariat, and members of the 
public were invited to try dishes 
made from the amber-coloured 
grains, resembling a breakfast 
cereal. • 

It has been suggested that the 
new protein will form a useful 
body-building foodstuff for both 
man and beast. 


RUNNING WATER 
IN ANTARCTICA 

JJmTisu explorers in Ant¬ 
arctica, travelling south over 
the snow on sleighs, have reached 
mountains which—in the Ant¬ 
arctic summer—were entirely 
bare of snow. The C N mentioned 
in a recent • article how air 
photographs had been taken in 
1939 of these strange localities 
free of snow and ice. 

Now explorers, in a continent 
where the snow was thought to 
be eternal, have stood and gazed 
on bare mountainsides' down 
which poured streams of water 
into unfrozen lakes which are up 
to a mile in length. The members 
of the' Falkland Islands De¬ 
pendencies’ Survey who saw this 
strange scene recently returned 
to their base in Graham Land 
after travelling 940 miles south 
in 90 days. 

They gained the impression 
that the climate south of lati¬ 
tude 70 degrees is more regular 
than in the north. If that is 
so there may be parts of Ant¬ 
arctica inland which have a 
“warmer ” summer than regions 
near the coast. 

Jimmy’s Three 
Hours 

JTive-year-old Jimmy decided to 
see the sights the other day. 
He. was only out for three hours 
but in that time he caused a 
traffic jam, climbed over roof-tops 
and railway bridges, had the 
police chasing him, and provided 
hundreds of children with a free 
circus show. For Jimmy is a 
.rhesus monkey. 

Escaping from the winter 
quarters of a travelling circus at 
Brixton, London, Jimmy set off 
on a tour of inspection. But 
Jimmy found that his comfort¬ 
able quarters were more desirable 
than a noisy railway bridge or a 
cold roof-top and he eventually 
surrendered to his owner. 

FOR THE WORLD’S 
CHILDREN 


Woodcarver at Work 

With a photograph as a guide, Mr Victor Feigenbaum of 
Aldgate, London, has carved this bas-relief in wood of 
Princess Elizabeth and the infant Prince 


JJhiE great national campaign in 
aid of the suffering children 
of the world—the Lord Mayor’s 
United Nations Appeal for Chil¬ 
dren—has finally produced the 
handsome total of £830,367. 

Most of this sum resulted from 
the efforts of local authorities 
throughout the country. The City 
of Birmingham raised the largest 
sum. with over £36,000, Liverpool 
came second with over , £17,000, 
and Plymouth third with over 
£15,000. 

The costs of running the 
Appeal were remarkably low be¬ 
cause volunteers helped with the , 
office work. 

Drama in the 
Highlands i 

I^oys and girls in the far North 
of Scotland take great in¬ 
terest . in the Highland Com¬ 
munity Drama Association. Be¬ 
sides acting they make their own 
costumes and scenery, and in 
places fit up their own halls. 

This year 97 Highland teams 
have entered for the Scottish 
Drama Festival, and’for the first 
time festivals will be staged on 
the misty Isle of Skye ' and at 
BadenOch. Drama festivals will 
also be staged at Glasgow, Alloa, 
Falkirk, and Inverurie, but the 
finals will be held in the High¬ 
land Capital, Inverness. 

Throughout Scotland 400 youth 
clubs are rehearsing and some 
5000 players will perform. 


Young China at Play 

Smiles are rarer in unhappy China now, but our picture shows 
that these schoolboys are enjoying the fun of a tug-of-war. 


Goodbye Slag-Heaps? 

rjhiE slag-heaps associated with 
our collieries are among the 
major disfigurements of our 
countryside, and with increasing 
coal production they threaten to 
multiply. There is promise, how¬ 
ever, that they may not. 

A pneumatic .stowing system, 
successfully worked in the Don¬ 
caster area, keeps underground 
the waste matter which normally 
forms the slag-heap at the pit top. 
Where coal has been mined the 
waste material is blown back by 
compressed air, and by packing 
the spaces prevents the collapse of 
the roof and also.lessens the risk 
of spontaneous combustion. 

War on Cabbage 
f Whites 

^ewer white butterflies have 
, been seen hovering over cab¬ 
bage patches and turnip fields in 
New Zealand this summer. This 
shows that their foe, a parasite 
brought from the U S a few years 
ago, has been devouring the. 
pupae of the unwanted insect. 
before they can turn into white 
butterflies. ' 

It is 20 years, since the first 
white butterflies were noticed. 
They probably came as stowaways 
in a ship, but in a few years 
they have spread throughout New 
Zealand and ravaged gardens 
and farm crops. All New Zea¬ 
landers will be glad to see the 
last of them. 

MATRIC WITHOUT 
MATHS 

JJere is some good news for 
those of us who are-not good 
at maths—from 1951 maths will 
not be a subject essential' for 
the London Matriculation. 

For.the University of London 
has decided that the new General 
Certificate of Education—which 
in 1951 takes the place of the 
present School and Higher School 
Certificates—will be regarded as 
a qualification for matriculation, 
provided that ' the candidate 
passes in an approved science, or 
mathematics 


PAPER MONEY TO 
REBUILD VILLAGE 

JTJveryone in France has some 
live-franc and ten-franc notes 
(worth lid and 2id) which have 
become so dirty and torn that it 
is almost unhygienic to keep 
them. But they are still legal 
tender and a French author, 
M. Francis Bernard, has had the 
great idea of appealing for these 
old dirty notes to help to rebuild 
one of the many war-shattered 
villages of France. 

He made his appeal in a broad¬ 
cast, and asked everyone to send 
in old notes and to write across 
each of them Pour icn petit 
■ village de la radio. 

The response . was immediate, 
and already over six million 
francs (about £6000) has been 
collected. The village to be 
rebuilt — chosen by ballot — is 
Eperon, in Normandy, which is 
almost completely destroyed. 
Many big firms have promised 
gifts of cement and building 
materials and the work of recon¬ 
structing Eperon will soon begin. 

A Corner of N or way 
in Somerset 

gpRUCE trees from Norway are, 
to be planted near Culbone, 
Somerset, - as “a little token of 
the gratitude which all Nor¬ 
wegians feel towards the English 
nation.” 

That was how it was expressed 
in a letter from the Norwegian 
Chamber of Commerce in London 
telling Lord Knebworth that 
there would be nothing to pay 
for the young trees he had 
ordered from Norway to replace 
timber cut on the Ashley Combe 
Estate , at Culbone for use in the 
war.. 

Culbone consists ot two cot¬ 
tages and a tiny Saxon church, 
said to be the smallest in Eng¬ 
land. It is 12 yards long and 12 
feet wide. 

The tiny community will 
proudly show its Norwegian 
friendship . trees to future 
visitors. 









Should Plays be 
Censored? 

7>y the C N Parliamentary 
Correspondent 

r |'wo dramatist-M-Ps, Mr E. P. 

Smith' (Edward Percy) and 
Mr Benn Levy, are to bring before 
the Commons next month a 
Private Members’ Bill which con¬ 
cerns all playgoers; its aim is to 
abolish, a censor, an office prob¬ 
ably 400 years old. 

The title of the Bill—Censor¬ 
ship of Plays (Repeal)—is a re¬ 
minder that every stage-play we 
see has originally been "passed by 
censor,” whether in peacetime 
or during war; and it also helps 
us realise how censorship has 
adapted itself to changing public 
taste. 

Plays in the days of Henry the 
Eighth were controlled by the 
Master of the Revels, but at one 
time the Privy Council, the 
Star Chamber, and the Lord 
Chamberlain (an officer of the 
Royal Household) all had a finger 
in the theatrical pie. 

Governing Factor 

Why was play supervision con¬ 
sidered so important?. We have 
a clue to this in a decree of 
James the First which forbade 
the representation of any living 
Christian . king upon the. stage. 
And it is not difficult to see why. 
A government seeking to enter 
into friendly relations' with 
another. State might find its 
diplomacy prejudiced if a play 
attacking that State’s ruler had 
been staged. This is the kind 
of consideration which, among 
others, has governed British 
theatre censorship for a long 
time. ■ _ , 

During .the, first quarter of.the 
■17th century the Lord Chamber- 
lain became the chief authority 
controlling plays..' He. drew his 
right from the King, but Parlia¬ 
ment officially recognised ‘ the 
censorship in an Act of 1737, and 
the Theatres Act of 1843 has 
maintained it to the present day.’ 

Some 40 years have passed 

• since the last big attempt to get 
rid'of the censor., A Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament 
Went into the matter then. The 
authors, including Bernard Shaw, 
told the Committee that scrutiny 
by. a. third, party “hampers the. 
possible growth'of a great drama 
critical of contemporary life and 
of customary ideas.” 

“ Intolerable ”; Uncertainty 

Theatre managers, however, 
successfully persuaded the State 
to keep the censor. They argued 
then, as they argue today,, that - 
the alternative’ is - “intolerable.” 
uncertainty—they would never 
know when the police might call 
to examine the complaint of some 
member of the playgoing public. 

Playwrights say. that cartoon¬ 
ists, writers, and journalists freely 
express their views on any sub¬ 
ject within the laws of the land; 
and they will aim through this 
latest Bill “to exempt the theatre 
from restrictions updn freedom of 
expression in excess of, those 
applicable to other forms of 
■ literature.” 

Over the last 20 years plays 
have been submitted to the Lord 
Chamberlain's three “examiners ” 
at the rate of some 1000 a year. 
Of these, if is understood that 
only some ten or 12 a year have 
been rejected, though, of course, 
parts of other plays may have 
been cut or altered. 

To keep the censor,''" of , to 
abolish the office and let public 
good taste be the censor—that is 

• the question which Parliament 
will shortly debate.. . 
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Orchards in Tinned Honey 

Strange Romance of Empire 

I/'iND Australians, busy with food-gifts for the Motherland, 
^ are having difficulty in procuring cans enough in which to 
pack their offerings. Somewhat similar cans, obtained here 
with less trouble, played a part in a delightful little romance in 
Australia’s own story. 


' A century ago, when potato 
disease brought disaster to our 
farmers, Dr William Buckland, 
geologist, scientific agriculturist, 
and finally Dean of Westminster 
Abbey, was'rector of Islip, hear 
Oxford. He it was who made the 
astonishing discovery that the 
fossil bones and undigested meals 


Explorers of the 
Universe 

The picture above shows the 
building which will house the 
spectro-helioscope of the new 
Royal Observatory at Hurstmon- 
ceux Castle in Sussex, below, 
engineers at St Andrew’s, Edin¬ 
burgh, are grinding the 19-inch 
lens of a new telescope for the 
Mills Observatory at Dundee. A 
38-inch telescope for St Andrew's 
Observatory is also being made, 
but it will not be completed until * 
1952. 



Saturn’s Rings Closing Up 




By the C N 
Astronomer 


T«e planet Saturn is;. now 
becoming well placed for 
observation in the evening. -Rising 
soon after 6 pm, he may be 
easily identified low down in the 
east by 7 o’clock, and. from then 
until midnight he veers round 
south' - eastwards, 
by . which time 
.he is due south 
and high, in "the 
heavens. 

Saturn will. be 
found in the -con¬ 
stellation of Leo, 
as indicated on 
our star-map, 
' appearing close, to 
that famous group of six stars 
known popularly, from the shape 
they present, as the Sickle, and 
including the bright star Regulus. 

Saturn-is at present apparently 
travelling .toward this star, and 
•Will appear' very- near it at the 
beginning of May. On February 21 
Saturn will be at his nearest to 



the Earth, and 772 million miles 
away, though It will be several 
weeks before, his increasing dis¬ 
tance makes any apparent differ¬ 
ence to lfis brilliance, which just 
now is slightly brighter than 
Regulus. .. 

Saturn will not . appear so 
bright this year as he has during 
the past few years because his 
wonderful Ring System is closing 
up, as seen from the Earth, and 
presenting the appearance of a 
penny seen almost edgewise. The 
minor axis of the Rings—from 
top -to bottom—is only seven 
seconds of arc, compared with 
their apparent width , of , 45 
seconds of arc, the sphere of the 
planet having an apparent 
diameter of 18 seconds. 

When the Rings close up they 
will appear much less than one 
second in width and will almost 
vanish, but that will not occur 
until 1950-51, By the end of this 
year the Rings may be seen 


of prehistoric reptiles could be' 
profitably ground up to fertilise 
our exhausted soils. 

Acquiring land at Islip, he con¬ 
verted it into allotments, one of 
which he worked himself, and 
on it ' grew disease - resisting 
potatoes and magnificent wheat. 
Furthermore, he' converted his 
fellow labourers into fine agricul¬ 
turists. His wife, too, made; them ; 
paper globes of the world and 
taught them geography, with the • 
result that a number of them 
..wished to see the real globe 
themselves, and sailed for Aus¬ 
tralia, taking their new learning 
with -them. 

The Bucklands saw that they 
went well equipped, and, best of 
all, the doctor, made an inspired 
provision for their future. Taking; 
cuttings, of his own gooseberries, : 

• currants, and fruit trees, he- 
placed. these cuttings in tins of; 
honey from, the; rectory hives; 1 . 
The tins . were .- then soldered ! 
down to keep out the air, and 
away they went across the world. 

In their honeyed fortresses tire, 
cuttings made the . voyage per- . 
fectly, so. that when opened find 
planted in Australian soil they 
all throve splendidly. The Islip 
emigrants became landowners 
and, returning from time to time 
to England, gladdened the Dean’s 
heart with tales of fruit flourish¬ 
ing in abundance from the many- 
times-multiplied.. growths from 


through a telescope as .a straight 
line;of light extending across and the tinned cuttings that went to' 


Water in the Desert 


T^vf.n when the tsetse fly has 
been eliminated, adequate 
water supplies will be necessary 
if vast areas of Africa , are to 
-be developed for agriculture and 
cattle raising. -. - . 

Recent Colonial Office reports 
indicate that much' has already 
been done in this direction. In 
Uganda, for example, no fewer 
than 500 bore holes and 200 dams 
have been provided during the 
last three years. In Northern 
Rhodesia 49 bore holes have been 
sunk and 19 dams erected. 

! Some idea of the urgent need 
can be gained from the fact that 
some African women, have to 
walk as far as -eight miles to 
the nearest bore hole to obtain 
a gourd of water for domestic 
use. Now, as a result of new 
water supplies, the African 


natives can move out to new 
territories, thus relieving con¬ 
gestion in the ■' many settled 
areas. ' - . 

Though the actual work is 
being financed from funds under 
the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act, African mainten¬ 
ance teams are being trained to 
take, over the care of the bore 
holes. •• 

These are the fruits of the 
labours of those whom Professor 
Debenham of Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity has called the “new breed 
of scientist, the hydrological 
engineer.” . . 
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each side of the planet's sphere, 
a most remarkable sight which 
even a small astronomical tele¬ 
scope of only two inches aperture 
will show. 

These . Rings constituted a 
mystery for over three centuries 
from the time, in 1610, when 
Galileo found that what he 
thought were curious appendages 
to the planet vanished. 

Another Mystery 

Huygens in 1655 explained the 
phenomenon as due to a flat 
Ring encircling the planet’s 
sphere; but when 20 years later 
Cassini discovered that the Ring’ 
had a division all round it (since 
known as Cassini's Division) 
another mystery was added, for 
here were two . flat Rings, one; ; 
within the other like two vast... 
celestial motor tracks suspended 
in space round the planet. 

They were apparently material 
since they reflected the Sun's 
light and cast a shadow on the 
planet’s surface. The stability of 
solid Rings of such siz.e, 171,000 . 
miles across and less than 100 
miles thick, appeared to be a 
physical impossibility. 

Then in 1855 the mystery was 
increased when the astronomers 
Bond .and Dawes discovered an 
inner so-called “gauze” or “crape" , 
Ring between the bright inner 
Ring and the planet’s surface. 
This was found to be semi-trans¬ 
parent, for the body of Saturn 
could be seen through it. . 

- However, the truth was revealed 
eventually, that the Rings,are all 
'composed of innumerable little 
moons. Multitudes, of-them are,- 
no doubt, smaller than cricket- 
balls, and none more than 50 
miles in diameter, each possessing 
its own orbit. , G. F. M. , 


that fair land which now in turn 
sends its fruit to us. 

Invisible Boundaries 

\yitEN listening to the BBQ 
Shipping Forecast we often- 
hear the names of the sea areas- 
round our shoves and wonder 
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where these sea-regions lie. This 
map shows their position. • 

We can all imagine sailors 
listening, to the same forecast- 
and, perhaps, altering . their, 
course if they hear a- gale is 
expected in their vicinity. 

Learning Our Ways 

]^£ore than 1000 oversea visitors. 

to Britain, all specialists in 
some profession,, are expected-., 
this year to attend about 40 
courses and summer schools 
arranged by the British Council. 

New subjects for study at these 
courses include. Safety at. Sea, 
Actors and Producers, and the 
Amateur Theatre and its Social 
Significance. There are to be 
twice as many teachers’ courses 
as there, were in 1948. 
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OTHER PEOPLE ’S JOBS—1. THE AIRLINER CAPTAIN 








Whether we are at school -or-have already 
adopted a trade or profession there is always 
great interest in what the other fellow is' 
doing for a living. So the C N has asked 


Senior forecaster briefing the crew on weather before 
the take-off 


Passengers embarking on a Viking airliner at Northolt 


Alan Ivimey to go out and talk with men 
and women of various callings and record for • 
CN readers his impressions of their jobs. 

Here is the first of Air. Witney’s articles. 

I met Captain Joe Cooper the other evening down 
at Northolt, one of the airfields of London’s 
Airport. The big,' dark space of the field was 
surrounded by distant lights of windows and street 
lamps, and crossed diagonally by the orange and 
lemon stars of the flare-path, with big amber sodium 
lights where a huge T of electric bulbs showed In¬ 
coming aircraft the touch-down. 

Cooper covers Europe. When he opens up the 
throttles of his Vickers Viking and takes oil he 
may be heading for Turkey, Spain, or Sweden. In¬ 
side a month he may have made half a dozen 
trips to Paris, and a round trip to Istanbul, besides 
flights to Amsterdam, Oslo, or Stockholm. 

But piloting the aircraft is only part pf the job. 
His first responsibility Is the safety and comfort of 
his passengers. ' 1 : 

“The Civil Air,Pilot,” said Joe, “must never get 
into a situation which might lead him to take a 
risk. Safety comes first, and making the trip as 
comfortable as possible for the 
passengers a close second." 

0 N an average he works five 
days out of seven, and in 
that time would fly about. 25-30 
hours—say" to Athens and back, 
or five return trips to Paris; 
and then a day’s' Stand-by 
■ duty, in case any other pilot 
is absent through sickness. His 
working day begins at the air-. 
port an hour and a half before 
Take-off. First he goes- to the 
Briefing-room and consults the 
“Met”—weather conditions to 
you. On what he learns about 
cloud, icing, wind, or thunder¬ 
storms along his route, he must 
decide if he is going to lly that 
day. And his decision is final 
and unquestioned. If he decides 
pot to fly there is still time to 
stop passengers making a useless 
journey from the air-terminal at 
Kensington Air Station. 

If he decides to go he will now 
draw up his flight-plan; that is, 
his route to make the best of the 
weather, with his point of cross¬ 
ing the coast, height, and so on. 
Then he is briefed by one of 
the staff of the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation on such things as the 
navigational aids along the route . 
—visual and radio beacons—par¬ 
ticulars about repairs to runways, 
or temporary obstructions on air¬ 
fields. .' ■ 

'[^hen lie must make up his 
Load Sheet, corresponding to 
a ship’s Papers. The Traffic 
Staff.do the actual loading, but 
the Captain must check the 
figures they supply on how this 
has been done. If Diplomatic 
Mail is to be carried (in a 
scaled canvas bag) this must be 
signed for and must never leave 
the Captain's care. Next comes 
the External Check—of tyres, 
flaps, rudder, and so on; and then 
■ the Internal Check of Beam Ap¬ 
proach apparatus, radio set, de¬ 
icers, fire extinguishers, and his 
“cockpit drill” to check all con¬ 
trols. By this time the passengers 
have arrived and are going 
■through the Customs; and the 
Captain also has to go through 
the examination every time. 

Next' he must inspect the fly¬ 
ing licences of his crew of Second 
Pilot and Wireless Operator. 
These expire every six months 
and so have to be carefully 
watched. And, by the way, the 
Captain has to pass a stiff 
medical examination every six 
months, too. 

■J>assenceks enter the plane, 
and the Steward checks that 
the documents which must be 


The multitude of controls which face the pilot in his cockpit 


The Captain shows his passengers their position on the map 


A few friendly words with the pilot 


Continued on page 10 


Passengers arriving at Schif>ho! Airbort. Amsterdam 
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In Burma 

Ankle-deep in water, labourers 
in Burma follow their bullock- 
drawn.ploughs in the paddy fields, 
now replanted after the ravages 
of war. 


AND OURS 


Teachers, students, and all who 
work for the future happiness of 
the nation’s children, will find 
this,a fascinating book, showing 
as it does the immense strides 
made in caring for children since 
the days of our great-grand¬ 
fathers. It is distributed by the 
University of London Press, 
Limited. 


Collecting Box 



In an effort to raise £50 for the 
village church, the postmaster of 
Horton Kirby, Kent, has constructed 
this scale model. When a penny is 
inserted the church lights up, the 
bells ring, and a little bellringer bows 
■ his thanks. j 


Creating an ‘"Antique” Oslo 


THEIR CHILDHOOD 


T HE story of childhood; in 
Britain from just before! the 
Industrial Revolution to the pre¬ 
sent day is summed up in 
Britain’s Children (Is Cd, Cad¬ 
bury Brothers, Bournville,. Bir¬ 
mingham). This remarkable 
little book is Number 4 of'the 
Changing Britain series. j 
It contains' many striking 
illustrations contrasting the! lot 
of. our great and great-great 
grandfathers in their childhood 
with ours. Schools are compared 
—from the “ragged schools I’ of 
long ago to those we know, 
Charts show, among other things, 
the limitation of the employment 
of.children in industry, from the 
end of the 18th century, when 
many six-year-olds worked from 
14 to 16 hours a day, to ;the 
Education Act of 1918 which 
abolished the half-time system 
and raised the school-leaving age 
to 14. ' ; 


/^own-planning of an unusual 
kind is being discussed by 
municipal authorities in Oslo, 
capital of Norway. ‘ It . is the 
creation of an "antique ” Oslo 
near the water-front known as 
Kontraskjaeret. 

Two young Oslo architects, 
Bernt Heiberg and Ola Sandvik, 
noting the modern trend to de¬ 
stroy old buildings when new 
town-planning schemes were 
carried out, have recently pub¬ 
lished a plan to preserve the 
many ancient relics still stand¬ 
ing in Oslo. 

The idea is quite simple—that 
a part of Oslo shall be set aside 
for the re-creation of the old 
Oslo. ' All historic buildings in 
that part would be left standing 
while those outside ■ the area 
would be carefully pulled down 
and rebuilt in the "antique ” part. 

Centre of the area would be 
the Akershus Fortress and - 
Palace, which is one of Norway's 
most important relics of the 
Middle Ages. Splendidly situated 
on a headland, it is an outstand¬ 
ing landmark easily recognised 
by sailors and travellers entering 


the harbour. It was built by King 
Haakon V nearly 650 years ago, 
and Norway’s sovereigns lived in 
it from 1319 to 1380. Later its 
heavy burgher-style was altered 
by the Danish-Norwegian King 
Christian IV, since when it has 
been put to many'uses. The 
Germans used it as a H Q during 
their occupation of Norway. 

Round this ancient palace a 
protected urban sanctuary would 
come into being. One of the 
buildings, it is proposed, would 
be turned into a town museum, 
others would be .converted into 
meeting halls, restaurants, youth 
centres,- concert halls, and so on. 


To attract both residents and 
visitors, a park and • a pleasure 
ground on the lines of the famous 
Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen 
would be laid out nearby, the 
profits of which, it is thought, 
would help to pay for the 
scheme. 


If the project is passed and 
becomes a reality, Oslo will 
possess a unique tourist-attrac¬ 
tion which will make this 
Scandinavian capital even more 
popular with British visitors. 


Electricity From the Welsh Hit t s 


A scheme is afoot to give Wales 
18 new reservoirs and to flood 
a portion of the lovely Nant 
Fffancon Pass in North Wales for 
the production of electrical power. 

The scheme as it affects Snow¬ 
don involves five power stations. 
The existing small power station 
in Cwm Dyli would be recon¬ 
structed and would draw its water 
from the southern slopes of the 
Glyders and from Llyn y Cwm- 
Ffynnon, with- a new reservoir, 
about a quarter of a mile long, in 
Cwm Dyli on the ground crossed 
by the present pipe-lines. 

Those who have walked among 
the mountains of North Wales 
will be on the alert lest the new 
scheme spoil their pleasures. The 
flooding of two and three-eighth 
miles of Nant Ffrancon at the • 


bottom slopes immediately west 
of Ogwen to. a mile and a half 
above Bethesda would be the 
most spectacular feature of the 
last project. Llyn Idwal and Llyn 
Ogwen, augmented by diverted 
water, would be used as local 
storages. From the lower end of 
the new reservoir five miles of 
tunnel driven under the hills 
would carry the water to a power 
station at Aber, on Conway Bay. 

It is estimated that the scheme • 
will cost £20,000,000, and that 
the electricity available for North 
Wales. will increase from 110 
million units to 625 million units 
a year. Such a large increase of 
power by harnessing the water 
which now.runs to .waste in the 
hills and valleys of North Wales, 
would be a big national asset, 


Home of Nelson’s Mother 


Qne of the most picturesque old 
houses in the Waveney 
Valley is the 17th-century rectory 
close to the ancient church at 
Barsham, near Beccles. Here, in 
1725, was born Catherine Suck¬ 
ling, daughter of the Rector, who 
. was destined to become the 
mother of Nelson. 


The present Rector, the Revd 
Geoffrey Soden, has just provided 
the house with a new roof, which 
he believes, is its fourth. In order 
to Harmonise with the vest of the' 


■building, he got the workmen to 
use old tiles, even though this 
proved more expensive than 
having new ones. 

During the work the date 
July 1, 1638, was found on the 
plaster under the tiles of the 
west attic. It is thought that 
this marked the provision of the 
original roof. The date 1768, 
•when the second was undertaken, 
was also found. The third roof 
was provided in 1872, three- 
quarters of a century ago. 
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Button-Pushers 


AN AGE-OLD DREAM 
COMES TRUE 


T’he world’s recognition of the 
State of Israel is a dream of 


the ages come true. Ever since 
Abraliam set out " not knowing 
whither he went,” the Jewish 
people have been seeking a home'; 
and to that tiny strip of country 
at the eastern end of the Medi¬ 
terranean all Jews in exile have 
looked with passionate eagerness. 

Through long captivity, per¬ 
secution, and exile the Jews have 
■never lost hope that one day 
.there might be a return to their 
ancient homeland. Nearly three 
thousand years ago the prophet 
Isaiah exhorted the watchman 
.to lift up his voice “ when the 
Lord shall bring again Zion.” 
Thirty years ago the Balfour 
Declaration brought the hopes a 
little nearer to fulfilment. Now 
the State of Israel takes its place 
among the nations. 


CJpeaking recently at a re¬ 
union dinner in London of 
the Radar Association, attended 
by many who. worked the war¬ 
time air-raid system, Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt said : 

” This group of foundation 
members of the now ancient order 
of radar button-pushers has a 
great moral responsibility for the' 
continuing and developing effi¬ 
ciency of the radio and ■ radar 
elements that are vital to our 
defence.” 

Let us hope that these veteran 
experts will never again have to 
push their radar buttons ‘for- war 
purposes. But Sir Robert’s warn¬ 
ing words to them—and to all of 
us, were wise. Lack of preparation 
for defence is, alas, an invitation' 
to an aggressor. 


r piEr<E arc many events in this 
long, long story which every¬ 
one deplores. But let there be 
no bitterness ; the chief concern 
now is to welcome Israel with 
hope and expectation. Already 
the economic development of” 
Israel shows what can be done 
with stony soil and little rainfall• 
the desert has been made to 
blossom ; in a land. of few 
natural advantages a population 
is flourishing. 

This new State draws to itself 
the fervent dedication of a race 
which has suffered much to attain 
its ideal ; its roots are steeped 
in tragedy. Israel will not, how¬ 
ever, be judged by the past. A 
new day has dawned. 


r p’jns strip of land from which 
once came a Power to move 
the whole world is at the begin¬ 
ning of a new way of life. The 
Jews’ age-old dream of Israel has 
come true ; its future is in their 
keeping. 


THE WHITE MAN’S DUTY 

OjouTiiERN Rhodesia is setting 
a splendid example in its 
treatment of its African citizens. 
Provisional regulations have been 
made governing the conditions of 
African ’workers in a wide .range 
of industries. 

There are to be minimum 
wages and wage increases. Em¬ 
ployers in the industries con¬ 
cerned must also provide rations 
for their African workpeople, or 
ration allowances instead. They 
must provide fuel for cooking or 
a fuel allowance, accommodation 
or an accommodation allowance. 
Holidays with pay, sick leave 
with pay, and gratuities for years 
of continuous service, arc other 
benefits. Employers must also 
keep detailed records of all 
Africans working for them. 

Thus do the white men show a 
sense of responsibility worthy of. 
their higher cultural develop¬ 
ment, and.thus may the Africans 
know the good will towards them 
of their white fellow citizens. 


BETTER ADVERTISING 


JUST AN IDEA „ 

As St James wrote, God re¬ 
sisted the proud, but giveth 
grace unto the humble. 


r J" , HE Council for the Preser¬ 
vation of Rural England 
tells us in ” Posters and the 
Planning Act ” how we can help 
to improve outdoor advertising. 
It suggests that we should refuse 
to buy goods advertised on un¬ 
sightly or badly-sited advertise¬ 
ments and should inform the 
advertisers of ,our action. This 
publication also urges the con¬ 
trol of advertising in rural 
areas, cathedral towns, holiday 
resorts, and residential districts— 
a course now possible by orders 
under’ the Town and Country 
Planning Act. 

Many advertisements are a 
joy to behold, but some, alas, are 
far otherwise. It is in every¬ 
body’s interests that our "public 
galleries ” c should be' of the 
highest possible standard. 


Under the IE 


JJRITISII producers ’ want to get 
their pictures a wider showing 
on the Continent. The screens aren’t 
big enough. 

a 

A CHAIR in Photography is to be 
established at London Univer¬ 
sity. More comfortable for the people 
being taken. . 

: a 

JNKSTAINS and children go to¬ 
gether, says a writer. Trouble 
.is, inkstains don’t go. 

0 

LANDLADY says she always 
darns her boarders' socks. But 
never gives them any. 


THE FAMILIAR SCENE 

gcENEs must be beautiful that 
daily viewed # , 

Please daily, and whose novelty 



Long knowledge and the scrutiny 
. of years. William Cowper 


S°ME women making baskets wantr 
more rushes. - Ought to- try the ' 
Underground. . i - 









Newspaper 


? OUR FRIEND THE 
COLLIER 

I7rom the C N offices an. old ship. 

’ can often be seen passing up 
and down the Thames. She is 
the 22-year-old collier Ewell, 
belonging to the' Wandsworth 
and District Gas Company, arid 
recently she completed her 
loooth round voyage—a total of 
593> 000 nautical miles. 

During the' war she was 
attacked by dive-bombers and 
was machine-gunned, but she 
calmly carried on, bringing coal 
to'make gas to cook dinners in 
South London. 

Carry on, Collier Ewell! 

-4 f " — 

Hunting and Coursing 

Qn: February 25 the House of 
, Commons is to discuss a 
Private Members’ Bill to prohibit 
the hunting of stags, otters, and 
hares, the coursing of hares and 
rabbits, and badger-digging. On 
a iater date they will discuss 
a Bill to prohibit fox-hunting'. 
Most readers of.the C N will 
be in sympathy. The hunting 
of stags often leads to piteous 
scenes, and. it is difficult to see 
why it . is ’still tolerated by a 
nation which long ago abolished 
bear and pull baiting. 

gging is equally re- • 
pulsive. Old Brock is a shy and 
generally harmless dweller in. our 
and to dig him out 
and set dogs on him 


woodlands, 
of his home 


is unworthy of civilised people. 


IN ALL WEATHERS 

r J’iiF.RE can be few people who 
have not pitied the cyclist 
riding home in the pouring [rain. 
But the plight of the able-bodied 
cyclist is nothing to that of the 
disabled man who depends on a 
tricycle for getting about. So it 
is good news that the Miristry 
of Pensions has been experi¬ 
menting with an ; all-weather 
-motor-propelled tricycle foi dis¬ 
abled men. An exact descri rtion 
is not yet available, but wlia :cver 
it looks like the'new tricycle is 
bound to be a boon to the dis¬ 
abled person who has to be out 
in all weathers. ■ 


ilitor’s Table 



• PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If short people can 
lake a long view 


J7XPERTS noticed that over. 56 
.per Cent of a cross section of 
1000 men were hatless. Perhaps that 
was what made them.cross. 

. ■ 0 

]'IlB public want oranges and' 
lemons , declares a correspondent. 
)o they know how to-play it? 

0 

yY LADY complains that food sticks 
to her new frying pan. She 
means to stick to it, too. 

0 

$CllOOL-TIA GS nth the nap off 
schoolcoais. But the owners can 
soon take another nap. • 

0 

'pEACHERS 'should be able to 
. draw-the best-out of children. 1 
ft is an art. 


THINGS SAID 

gquTii America today is looking 
to Great Britain for its cul- 
, ture in the way that 30 years ago 
it looked to France. The modern 
generation' are learning English, 
on a large scale. Lord Hawke 

’T’wice Britain has exhausted 
herself by pouring out re- 
. sources to save the world from 
being dominated by totalitarian 
dictators. We must not, after all 
that effort, become too weak to 
join in the protection of the free 
institutions of Europe if they are 
again threatened. 

Sir Stafford Cripps. 
'This United States has led the 
• way by demobilising, not 
gradually, but precipitately. The 
United States has dissipated the 
greatest assembly of armed force 
ever put together. 

■ US Secretary of State 
Tf public campaigns for road 
safety, savings, and greater 
production arc successful, why 
not a campaign for honesty and 
truthfulness ? 

Archbishop of York 
I hope that by the time you 
are as old as I am the United 
Nations will be firmly established 
and working completely in keep¬ 
ing the peace of the world. 

President Truman to 
European schoolchildren 

Savings to Save France 

Ma riONAi. Savings are as essen¬ 
tial to the recovery of other 
nations as they"are of our own. 
The recent French five per cent 
loan has met with an excellent 
response from the French people, 
who have thus shown that they 
have lost none of. their tradi¬ 
tional thriftincss, and that they 
believe in themselves and the 
future of their great country. 

Prime Minister Qucuille re¬ 
minded the .French that saving 
freed the country after 1871 (the 
Franco-Prussian war),, and re¬ 
built it after 1918 ; and in 1949 
it is saving that again will help 
France to staunch her wounds 
and hasten her cure. 

. —— 

EVENSONG 

Q blackbird, what a boy you 
■ arc 1 1 

How you do go it! 

Blowing your bugle to that one 
sweet star—. 

How you do blow it 1 
And can she hear you, blackbird 
boy, so far ? 

Or is it wasted.breath ? 

“ Good Lord 1 She.is-so bright 
Tonight 1 ” 

The blackbird saith. 

T. E. Brown 
—++— 

Can Such a Hope be Folly? 

■There are. men both good and 
'; wise, who hold that in a 
future state 

Dumb Creatures we have cher¬ 
ished here below 
Shall give us joyous greetings 
when we pass the Golden Gate. 
Is it folly that I hope it may be 
so ? G. J. Whyte-Melville 

YOUR OWN BOOKS 

Jt. is a great- thing, to start life 
- . with a small number of really ■ 
good books which arc your very 
own. Arthur Conan Doyle 


February 19, 1949 

Evening Classes 
For Cricket 

y^LL cricket lovers will recall 
the name of Malcolm Hilton, 
the 19-year-old Lancashire 

bowler who achieved fame in his 
very first County match by twjce 
taking the wicket of Don Brad¬ 
man. . 

Hilton, who learned his cricket 
at the Hollins Central School, at 
Oldham, is now endeavouring to 
pass on his knowledge to . other 
Oldham youngsters;. he is one of , 
the assistant coaches at the 
Hollins Evening Institute, in the 
first cricket evening classes ever 



Malcolm Hilton shows how Ic is done 

to be held in this country under 
the direction of education 
authorities. 

It may not be long before other 
Oldham lads are playing for the 
Red Rose. 

THEIR OWN TREES 

r j 1 niRTY-six boys of the Hythc 
Church of England school 
have each planted a flowering 
tree alongside the London road 
where it enters this old Cinque 
Port of Kent. The trees, which 
include scented thorn; almond, 
laburnam, crab' apple, acacia, 
primus, and cherry, were pur¬ 
chased by Hythe Corporation and 
each bears a metal tab with the 
name of the boy who planted it 
arid the date of planting. 

“Oranges and Lemons” 
Will Ring Again 

r (hu; restoration of the badly- 
bombed church.of St Clement 
Danes is being put in hand. The 
.first work to be done is the.lay¬ 
ing of a new . floor and the 
erection of a new roof. This, 
famous . London church has 
world-wide associations, being 
especially dear,-to Danes and 
Australians,' -but it is perhaps 
best known because. “Oranges 
and Lemons, Say the Bells, of' 
St Clements.” Dr Johnson was a 
frequent worshipper here, ana 
his Statue still stands outside. - 

An earlier church ! near thr 
same'site associated , with Harold 
Harcfoot and iris Danes, and 
which had escaped the lire of 
London, was demolished to make 
room fer the church which Wren 
built in 1681. • Of this the walls, 
and the steeple which housed 
the bells, still stand.' The bells 
-themselves - were- preserved, -and 
it is hoped ihey will .ring out • 
again in the way that has be¬ 
come famous all over the work). 


r J , iic gentle Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, who died on 
February 19 just a century ago, is remembered today not 
so much for his verse as for his friendships with such immortals 
as. Charles Lamb. Few people read his poems today, but he 
nevertheless has an assured place in our literary annals. 


Born in 1784 near 
Carlisle, and soundly 
educated at the Ipswich 
Quaker School, Bernard 
Barton served eight years 
in a shop at Halstead in 
Essex. Then he married 
his employer’s daughter 
and settled down in busi¬ 
ness at Woodb ridge, 

Suffolk, as a coal mer¬ 
chant, but gave this up on the 
death of his wife a year'later to' 
become a tutor at Liverpool. 

After a brief spell he returned 
to Woodbridge, and for the rest 
of his life, some forty - years, 
toiled faithfully as a clerk in a 
bank, finding solace in writing 
poems which- rarely soared be¬ 
yond a modest level of com¬ 
petence yet served to introduce 
him to writers whom he had wor¬ 
shipped from afar. ' 

His Great Friends 

Whatever may be thought of 
his poems, Bernard Barton had 
an undoubted genius for letter- 
writing, and he charmed the 
men he admired into warm and 
lasting friendship; these men ' 
who towered above him in fame 
and fortune yet welcomed him 
to their hearts and never let him 
go included Scott, George Crabbe, 
Southey, Byron, Fitzgerald, and, 
best-loved of all, Charles Lamb. 

Barton found much joy in the 
writing of his poems and the 
preparation of his little books; 



drown yourself for any- 
- thing that worthy Person¬ 
age cares. ' Is there not 
from six to eleven p m 6 
days in the week, and is 
there, not all Sunday?” 

Others made . a living 
by writing poetry, replied 
Barton, and why should 
riot he? He could, he was 
sure, if only somebody 
would let him into the secret of 
success. He risked rebuff from 
the cynical Lord Byron by 
offering to serve that poet as a 
domestic servant if only he might 
learn of him. Byron was kind¬ 
ness itself to the gentle admirer, 
but naturally could not extend 
the help desired. 

So the Quaker, continued to 
write verse in his spare time, 
recognition of his talents coming 
in the form of a gift of £1200 
from Friends, and a Civil List 
pension of £100 a year which Sir 
Robert Peel obtained for him. 
But his poetry won but a fleet¬ 
ing fame. 

An earlier Quaker. .Thomas Ell- 
wood, uttered a. challenging sen¬ 
tence that caused Milton to write 
Paradise Regained; Bernard 
Barton’s own pen yielded letters 
yet treasured, and induced the 
writing of others for which we 
can still be grateful. 

Badminton Champions 

JJadminton champions from the 
US are next Monday and 


and when a distinguished literary Tuesday to play in a semi-final 


publication spoke encouragingly 
of his work he resolved to quit 
the bank and devote himself to 
literature as a career. 

His ■ friends were greatly 
alarmed at the prospect. They 
knew he could not live by his 
pen. He complained that, alter 


six days’ hard work each week • expected.' 


round of the Thomas Cup, which 
is virtually the world’s team 
championship, equivalent to the 
Davis Cup in tennis. This match 
will take place in Glasgow, and 
the Americans’ opponents will be 
Malayans. A grand struggle is 


at the bank he was exhausted by 
having to write poetry late into 
the night; and he declared that 
desk labour would kill him. 

Southey advised him to deny 
himself supper and go to bed 
earlier; and Lamb wrote, “Keep 
to your Bank and the Bank 
will keep you. ; Trust not the 
Public, you may hang,, starve, 


The final for the Thomas Cup- 
presented by Sir George Thomas, 
a former badminton champion 
and. now the greatest authority 
on the game—will be staged at 
Preston in a fortnight’s time. 
The competitors will be the 
winners of the US v Malaya 
match, and Denmark, the Euro¬ 
pean Zone champions. 





THIS ENGLAND 


St Clement Danes ir. 
the Strand, London 








Buddhist Relics 
Go Home 

T’he bones of Sarlputta and 
. Mriggala'na, the two principal 
disciples of Buddha, who lived 
more than 2500 years ago, are- 
soon to ,be restored to their 
original restiiig-place at Sanchi, 
in Bhopal, Central India, after 
having been in Britain for nearly 
a century. 

These sacred relics were ex¬ 
cavated at Sanchi in 1851 by 
Sir. Alexander Cunningham, the 
first archaeological surveyor of 
the Government of India, and 
brought by him to London. After¬ 
wards, they . were placed in the . 
Victoria and .Albert Museum”. 

Just before the war the British 
Government agreed to an Indian 
request that the relics be sent 
bach, but not until 1947 did they 
start on their way homeward. 
Then they were taken to Ceylon 
for exhibition and veneratidn. for 
a period. ' 

Now they have ■ been formally 
received back in India by Pandit 
Nehru, who before a gathering of 
more than 500,000 people at 
Calcutta proclaimed that the 
message of the Lord Buddha—of 
peace and good will and co-opera- 
tiori for the good, even of a doer 
of evil, Was the eternal message, 
of India. ' . .. 

After.being on exhibition in 
Calcutta the relics are going back 
to Sanchi, where the Maharaja of 
Bhopal (a Moslem) has sub¬ 
scribed generously to the fund to 
provide a special shrine. 

.A Young Adventurer 

TTdwin Rowe, 14, of Launceston, 
Tasmania, was one of the 
thousands of Boy Scouts who 
attended the Pan-Pacific Jam¬ 
boree at Melbourne. He missed 
the boat back to Tasmania. 

* Nothing daunted, and with 
only five shillings in his pocket, 
he decided, to have a look at New 
South Wales as •well, as Victoria. 
So he hitch-hiked along the coast 
towards Sydney—something like 
500 miles. 

Edwin was posted missing. 
After six days he turned up at 
Sydney, with half of his pocket 
money,still left. 

'Sydney police arranged for 
Tasmanian Edwin to travel home 
by plane.. Before he left he said 
that he would probably return 
to New South Wales when he- 
■ was. a man'. 


ON SEPTEMBER 18 1646 A 
PRISONER WAS BROUGHT TO 
THE BASTILLE. FIVE YEARS 
LATER.ON NOVEMBER 19. 1703, 
HE DIED AND WAS BURIED 
OUTSIOE THE PRISON' 


mC¥o F TH E MA¥FEE[R 

Who 0ai the Wan in t/ie. TtleUkP 


Pv" 


m IN 


THESE ARE THE FACTS, BUT 
WHO THE PRISONER WAS NO 
•ONE KNOWS. ALTHOUGH MANY 
THEORIES HAVE BEEN ADVANCED. 


DUMAS SUGGESTS THAT HE 
WAS A BROTHER OF LOUIS XIV 
AND RIGHTFUL' HEIR TO THE, 
THRONE. OTHER ROMANTIC 


A POPULAR THEORY IS THAT H£ 
WAS COUNT MATTIOLI WHO WAS 
• IMPRISONED FOR BETRAYING 
LOUIS XIV DURING THE KING’S 
SECRET NEGOTIATIONS WITH 


EXPLANATIONS ARE INNUMERABLE THE DUKE OF MANTUA 






WHOEVER THE POOR WRETCH 
MAY HAVE BEEN, HIS IDENTITY 
CERTAINLY REMAINS ONE OF 
THE MOST FASCINATING OF 
HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. 


Completing the Purchase of Beira 


“Redeemed ’’ after nearly 60 
years of private British 
control, the port of Beira on 
the 1500-mile coast of Mozam¬ 
bique has recently passed back 
to Portuguese management. 

Beira' lies on a sandspit on 
the estuary of ’ the pusi and 
Pungwe rivers, some 530 miles 
from Lourenqo Marques, the 
capital of Mozambique. Beira 
is the third largest port in 
the south of Africa, serving 
vast areas of Mozambique, 
Nyasaland, Belgian Congo, and 
Northern and Southern Rho¬ 
desia. Its exports hitherto have 
been 95 per cent British. 

Named in honour of the new¬ 
born Prince Luis Felipe, Duke 
of Beira (North Portugal), it 
began in 1891 as a small port for 
the. Mozambique Company, which 


vyas created with British capital 
and British brains to develop 
and administer commercially the 
territory, of Manica and Sofala. 
Thus Beira, with Its ramshackle 
galvanised iron and wood build¬ 
ings, became in effect an un¬ 
official “British” port. 

The next 1 twenty years saw 
rapid - developments. Several 
railways were built, including 
one linking Beira with the 
famous Manica goldfields on the 
Rhodesian border, and the well- 
known Beira to Cape Town 
railway, some 2037 miles long. 
Handling the exports and im¬ 
ports of the vast hinterland, 
Beira grew from a tiny port.into 
a thriving city. In 1920 another 
railway was built, linking Beira 
with Murraca .on the River Zam¬ 
besi, thus creating a sea outlet 


for the tobacco, tea, and cotton 
of Nyasaland. During 1949 a 
branch railway will connect 
Beira with the vast- coalfields 
around Tete. s 

The port has been constantly 
dredged and extended, and docks 
and piers built to accommodate 
large ocean-going ships. Beira 
has also developed into a sea-' 
side holiday resort,. The popula¬ 
tion has grown from 3400 in 
1900 to 25,000 today. 

Though the British commercial 
charter officially expired in 1941, 
it .was only. recently that the 
Portuguese Government com¬ 
pleted its purchase of the private 
company stock. The territory 
of the Mozambique Company 
• now belongs entirely to the 
District of Beira of Mozambique’s 
Province of Manica and Sofala. 


5000 Years Ago in Persia 


Qxford will shortly see a fasci¬ 
nating display of pottery, 
bronzes, necklaces, ' and arrow¬ 
heads 'which have been dug up 
in Persia. 'Most of these objects 
are from 5000 to 3000 years old, 
and were, found recently by the 
Oxford expedition in the north¬ 
west province of Azerbaijan. 

The total depth dug in _ the 
. main shaft was 44 feet, but even 
this was not deep enough to 
reach the original surface of the 
plain on which the site stood. 
The. lowest material found was 
red polished ware, above which 
was a stratum containing ware 
similar to that found at Ur and 


elsewhere in Southern Iraq and 
called A1 Ubaid ware. Impres¬ 
sions of seals were found which 
can be dated to about 3000 b c, or 
100 years before the pyramids 
were built jn Egypt. 

One animal dug up is about 
four feet high, in grey stone, 
with a bold head and neck in the 
simple severe lines characteristic 
of Epstein. There.is a quantity of 
grey polished ware, with elaborate 
decorations. There are black 
polished pots with grey rims'and 
decoration of a. previously un¬ 
known variety—a horizontal zone • 
of shallow depressions, circular 
in shape and alternating with 


diagonal incisions. This design is 
not unlike that of painted circles 
joined by. diagonal lines found on 
some early Aegean pottery. . At a 
lower'level pottery about 2000 bc 
was found, and this included 
pottery painted in red and black 
on a buff ground, with designs 
mostly geometrical but including 
pictures of stags and birds. 

As the excavators went down to 
the depth of ,44 feet they found 
jars with spouts rather like those 
of teapots, but undecorated. 

It all points to a civilisation 
contemporary with, but far to the 
north; of, that of Ur of the 
Chaldees in Mesopotamia. 
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Colour on the 
>.■ Railways 

JjAST year the public were invited 
by the Railway Executive to 
state which, colours they liked 
best for our railway engines andi 
coaches, a number of trains in 
different. colours being . run for' 
them to choose from. 

The response has not been very 
good, only 1000 Tetters or so 
having been sent ini 
The final choice of colours for' 
engines and coaches has now been' 
made by. the Railway Executive.. . 

Freight locomotives will go 
into permanent mourning, for 
they are to be black, but other 
engines Will be brighter. Heavy 
duty express passenger loco : 
motives will be blue, with black- 
and-white lining, and . selected 
passenger locomotives will be 
dark green with blackrand-orange 
lining. Other passenger and 
mixed traffic locomotives will be 
black with red, cream, and grey , 
lining. *. • / ' 

Coaches will be of different 
■ colours, too. Our main Tine 
corridor coaches will be crimson 
lake with cream panels. Coaches 
for local steam services, and 
passenger train vans, will be 
crimson Take. Multiple unit 
electric coaches will be green. ■ 
These colours have been chosen 
after 'consideration of the letters 
received, and also of those paints 
which best resist sulphur fumes 
and are therefore most durable. ’ 

TOPPERS 

TTntil the rule was relaxed some 
while ago, boys of Eton 
college always wore top hats, 
familiarly called toppers. . Re¬ 
cently the wearing of caps has- 
been allowed, but the question of 
re-introducing the top hat order 
is under consideration. 

In the eighties and early 
nineties of last century the top 
hat was frequently worn by men 
of the artisan,class. Some build¬ 
ing craftsmen even wore them 
while at work, arid in their work¬ 
shops shelves were fitted under 
the benches for . the parking of 
the top hats. (Sad to relate, high- 
spirited lads would sometimes 
dump things into the hats). 

During the nineties the top 
hat became the almost exclusive 
headgear of “City ” and profes¬ 
sional men. Today }t is a rarer 
sight, but- still the correct \year 
for ceremonial occasions. 1 . •" 


ROB ROY Sir Walter Scott’s Romantic Story of an Outlaw, Told In Pictures 



Rashjeigh left for Loridon, and as the weeks 
went by Frank was puzzled at receiving no 
letters from his father. Then Diana told 
him his father had gone to Holland and left 
Rashleigh in control. Later, Frank received 
a letter telling him that Rashleigh had run 
away to Scotland wjth money and bills of ex¬ 
change belonging to Frank’s father, who would 
be ruined if they were not recovered. 


The letter told Frank that his father's head clerk 
had gone to Glasgow to try to find Rashleigh 
and get the bills from him. The writer urged 
Frank to go there too as it was essential the 
money and bills should be quickly recovered. 
Frank resolved to go at once. Needing a guide 
to take him to Glasgow he went to the cottage 
of Andrew Fairservice, the gardener, to see if 
he could suggest one. 


Andrew, a crafty Scotsman, suggested he 
should go with Frank as guide, for he wished 
to leave Osbaldistone Hall for good. Andrew 
knew that Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was 
secretly arming his servants and tenants to 
take part in a Jacobite rising, and Andrew, 
a Presbyterian, had no desire to be mixed up 
in this. He said he could find a horse. He 
and Frank agreed to meet at daybreak. 


Frank realised that Rashleigh was carrying out 
some ruthless scheme of his own—possibly 
connected with this rising—which would 
involve the ruin of his father, and he guessed 
that his letters had been intercepted by 
Rashleigh. Fearing that the schemer’s spies 
might stop him if they knew he was off to' 
Glasgow, Frank kept his departure a secret, 
met Andrew at dawri, and set out with him. 


What Chance Has Frank of Thwarting His Cunning Cousin? See Next Week’s Instalment of This Grand Story 
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in Tibet 


TPhe, long, toilsome task of 
translating the Bible, into the 
obscure language of faraway 
Tibet, a' task which has been 
going on for 93 years, has at last 
been completed, and the Tibetan 
Bible has now been published by 
the India, and Ceylon Bible 
Society. 

The work began in 1856 at the 
Moravian Mission in Leh, a 
remote little town 11,500 feet up 
in the . Himalayas in Kashmir, on 
an old trade route to Tibet, and 
has been carried, on through the 
years by missionaries from Leh. , 

it is good' to know that Britain 
was, able to help in a small, way. ■ 
Before the wap our Bible Society 
had the care of the handwritten ' 
translation • of ■ the Old Testa- ■ 
ment, which was intended to be 
reproduced photographically. The 
precious manuscripts, represent¬ 
ing years of patient study, were ' 
taken to Ripon Cathedral for safe 
keeping during the war, and 
afterwards were sent to India, ■ 
Now the whole Bible is available 
for the Tibetans to read—or hear 
read, for ■ it has been written in 
the classical, or literary, language 
of Tibet in which the Buddhist ■■ 
scriptures and other classical 
works are written. 

The translators made a' wise 


choice, for there are several 
dialects spoken in the country. 
But it is the classical language in 
which' they are accustomed to 
hear religious books read. 

The first European seriously ,to 
study this speech, was a Hum 
garian named Csoma 'de Kijros 
who in the earlier years of the 
19th century lived like a-monk 
with lamas in Tibetan monas¬ 
teries and devoted his life to 
studying the language which held 
the key to many unknown ancient 
Buddhist records. 

Seeing the Trees 

'rriiE RAP are to survey 200 
square miles of Perthshire 
forest in an ' infra-red photo¬ 
graphic experiment. 

The work-will be carried, out 
in the summer on behalf of the 
Forestry Commission, who hope 
that infra-red photography from 
the air will enable them to make 
a more exact classification of 
trees. 

Ordinary photographs show 
whether trees are coniferous or 
deciduous, but by infra-red 
photography ■ it is hoped to 
secure information of the state 
of growth, and also to identify 
trees more specifically. 


A travelling- correspondent 
■sends us these notes on a little- 
knoten area ‘in the : heart of 
Europe where flourish many 
forms of wild ~ life lohich have 
.long.ceased to exist in most parts 
of the Continent. ■’ 

Jt is regrettable that European : 

wild life is ’ gradually dis- i 
appearing. One of its last ‘ 
natural outposts is ' in the 
swamps and forests of the Pripet 
marshes, on the' borderland be¬ 
tween Poland and Russia. There 
is Tittle , prospect of this area of 
country being drained for agri¬ 
cultural use because it forms a 
difficult barrier for any army to 
cross, and so is worth a whole 
army to the country-which holds 
it. This is now the Soviet 
Union. 

In this sparsely - populated 
country, conditions are ideal for 
wild life. Ducks, storks, herons, 
and geese still abound - in their 
hundreds of thousands, while 
wolves, capercailye, - and wild 
. boar are fairly prolific. Even the 
rarer creatures, such as elk, lynx, 
and bison are on the increase 
once more—after being sadly- 
depleted during the war. 

There is no doubt that the 
elk is king of all animals in 
Europe. Elk are among the 
most difficult creatures in the . 
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HAVE you your Entry Form for the C N Handwriting 
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yourself in this competition. 
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world to keep in captivity;', and 
few zoos have ever been success¬ 
ful In keeping, a wild elk alive 
for any length of time. •' : 

Once I assisted in the ; ‘capture . 
of a three-day-old elk destined 
for a zoo.' The task was easy, 
for which I was not thankful. .1 
detested the idea, of taking, the 
young creature away 1 from its 
mother, but was comforted , by 
the knowledge that it would be 
well looked after and that the 
authorities had decided that no 
more e]k,s after this one should 
be taken. The photograph shows 
what a quaint little creature "is 
the baby elk. 

Heavy but Speedy 

The fully-grown elk weighing 
a thousand pounds is quite a dif¬ 
ferent proposition. His thick 
hide will turn any but high- 
powered bullets, and when racing 
over firm ground, with his hoofs 
going clackety - clack like a 
machine-gun, nothing can catch 
him. It is during the thaws at 
the end of winter that life for 
an elk is precarious. Then the 
wolves, which have been hungry 
during prolonged frosts, band 
together and attack. They travel 
faster over soft ground, and soon 
overhaul their quarry. There 
is only one end to such a battle, 
but the casualties among the 
wolves are high, too. 

If the elk is king of Europe's 
animals, then the capercailye is 
king of the birds. It is less easy, 
of approach than even the fear¬ 
some, tad-tempered eagle-owl, 
although the female capercailye 
is stupidly tame when sitting on 
eggs, as. are the young ones, too, 
which sleep ’on the ground with 
their mother shortly after hatch¬ 
ing. . 

The Deaf One 

It is worth much trouble and 
time to stalk and watch, the 30- 
pound male bird. The only time 
an approach is possible is at 
dawn, when the bird sings a 
lusty chant to the rising .sun. It 
is then quite deaf and blind.to 
everything, which accounts for 
its Slav name of The Deaf One, 

, A few capercailyes may be seep 
in Scotland, but watching them 
in - the Pripet marshes, where 
they are relatively numerous, is- 
a matter of much discomfort. It 
is essential to sit motionless for 
hours, often with your feet in 
water. The proper procedure is 
to spend an hour or so one 
: evening, preferably in early 
spring," in marking down the 
resting-place of the bird. Then 
•you return to camp to sleep till 
about two o’clock in the morn¬ 


ing, when 'you-must .make your 
way back to the spot" and wait 
for the dawn. Of course, the 
bird may have known all about 
you and sought another tree, but 
that is part of the game, just 
as the cold and rain may be. 
I have watched in snow and ice 
and enjoyed every minute, but 
a thick fur coat and felt-soled 
boots may have helped! 

That destructive animal, the 
wild pig, is a dangerous creature 



The three-day-old Elk 

to most people—I say most 
people because some' game 
wardens can make friends with 
them by leaving food around 
when a new litter arrives. Wild 
pigs have a nasty habit of 
making a lightning charge and 
then swerving on to a man at 
the last second. 

A wild pig will rarely run away 
from human beings, but a wolf 
will do so invariably. Only when 
desperately - hungry will wolves 
band together to attack other 
. animals—they prefer by far, to 
hunt in ones, twos, or threes. 
Wolves have to be really, raging 
before, they will' make a pack, 
to. hunt a human. But the 
mad wolf is a menace to both 
human and animal life. The 
sooner he is shot the bettei', be¬ 
cause doctors with their vaccines 
are few in the marshes and 
forests. 

" Shyest Creature 

Yes, the Pripet marshes are 
rich in natural history. Even 
that rare creature the lynx, so 
like a small leopard, and perhaps 
the shyest of all animals, can be 
seen if one takes enough trouble 
to watch at his drinking-place. 

It is a. pity that this area ot 
Europe is practically closed to 
all travellers, for as one of the 
last outposts of nature on our 
continent it should be made into 
an' international park. Europe 
needs such a place, and protec¬ 
tion for the Wild creatures Is 
essential before it is too late. ■ 


Why a Star Has Points 


e School'Address. 






r J'-HF, normal appearance of a 
star in the sky is starlike. 
That is, it appears to have a five- 
cornered configuration, or at least 
has lines radiating out from it. 
In actual fact, however, the star 
has no such shape. 

It Is an exceedingly Small 
point-source of light, so small, in 
fact, that it shows no appreciable 
disk in the largest telescopes. 
Men throughout the ages have 
looked upon the stars as being 
“starlike,” and artists have 
painted them so. 

Quite recently, however, Dr 
M. H. Pirenne, of Aberdeen 
University, has shown that this 
starlike appearance is not an 
hallucination, but is -in actual. 
fact the true picture of a star, as 


it is presented on the retina of 
the eye. It is due to the defects 
in the eye itself,, and is more 
marked /when we look at. the 
night sky,. for then the pupil is 
expanded, the aperture of the 
system is larger, and so definition 
is poorer. > 

As the retina of the eye is not' 
continuous, but broken up into 
small patches of sensitivity called 
the rods and cones, the image of- 
a star is not a point, or even a 
small disk but rather a luminous 
patch.with lines radiating from it. 
We can, in fact, sometimes see a 
starlike appearance of small 
bright objects in a newspaper 
picture, which has a mosaic some¬ 
what like the retina, though the 
actual objects are not starlike. 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR S H ,0 E S 

The Style and Fit 


Feet arc as varied as faces : they may bo very 
slim or very broad irrespective of length. 

Because of this, Clarks shoes, from the 
smallest sizes to the largest, are made in $ 
many different widths. That is why ' ,J, 

Clarks shoes are not sold until they M' $•-k* ± 
have been correctly fitted at the -\jjjf 
shop. You can tell a genuine 
Clarks shoe by the name 
■ stamped. on'the sole. . 
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Some Nose 

It's Not Human 

'J'he noses of civilised men and 
women are sadly deficient 
in the sense of smell com¬ 
pared ‘ to the. noses of a savagb 
or a dog, but even these are 
eclipsed by an artificial nose 
that has been developed by the 
.General Electric Company’s re¬ 
search laboratories in America. , 

Wholly electrical in operation, 
the artificial nose breathes . air 
like a human nose, but in so doing 
it generates an electric current 
when it smells air containing 
chlorine, bromine, fluorine, and 
the related chemicals. When air 
containing any of these passes 
through the passages of the' 
artificial nose it acts like a . 
miniature generator, and . the 
current is then amplified by a 
series of valves. 

Its sensitivity is far beyond 
anything that has been known 
hitherto. For example," when a 
tightly-stoppered bottle contain¬ 
ing carbon tetrachloride is placed 
beside it the nose can smell 
the fluid though this is. not, 
appreciable to the human nose. 
It detects a leak of chlorine gas 
from a refrigerator so small that 
only one-hundredth of an ounce 
escapes in a year. 

The new nose will have wide¬ 
spread use on board ship in de¬ 
tecting the onset of fires. It has 
been found that if packing-cases 
in the hold are lightly sprinkled 
with sea water any sign of a fire 
will be detected before it can do 
any harm, owing to the chlorine 
in the water actuating the nose. 


Monkey River 
Rice 

NEW CROP FOR 
HONDURAS 

Monkey River town, British 
Honduras,,, will market 120,000 
pounds of rice this year, its first 
commercial crop. 

Monkey . River was prosperous 
during the banana, boom,, but by 
1947 ..the prosperity had gone and 
the inhabitants made a meagre 
living by. selling bananas to 
the coastal craft plying to ports 
in Florida. 

Early in 1948,- however, a farm 
demonstrator of the British Hon¬ 
duras Department of Agriculture 
went to Monkey River and found" 
an area suitable for rice" pro¬ 
duction. Part of- this land' was 
declared a rice" reserve and 16 
men at once decided to clear and 
plant the area. 

The first crop was a great 
success,' much heavier than had 
been anticipated, t^pd it was 
safely gathered in and threshed. 

Now. Monkey River is planning 
for a still bigger harvest of rice 
this year. 

ISRAEL’S FLAG 

new flag is flying in London, 
the flag of the Government 
of Israel over their offices at 18 
Manchester Square. 

The Scroll of the Law was 
carried into the building, in 
accordance with ritual, for the 
dedication of the new Jewish 
Government offices. 


Other People's Jobs 


Continued 
from page 5 


carried are all in order, that first- 
aid kit and food are aboard, and 
that safety-belts are fastened. 
Then he—or more usually she— 
reports ' all correct, and the 
moment has come to taxi out 
to the runway and take off. 

Within a radius of 25 miles 
from London a course and 
height are supplied to every air¬ 
craft entering or leaving by the 
office of the London Control Zone. 
But once beyond the Zone the 
Captain follows his own Flight 
Plan. When he has gained his 
height, and provided conditions' 
are not bumpy, he will probably 
put in the Automatic Pilot, hand 
over x the cockpit to his Second 
Officer, and walk down the cabin 
and chat to the passengers, ask 
if they . are comfortable and 
answer their questions. 

Low and Slow! 

■ “An . elderly lady pulled my 
sleeve as I leant down to talk to 
her the other day,” said Joe, with 
a grin. “She said, ‘ Young man, 
are you the Captain?’ I said I 
was. ‘Then I want you to 
promise ’ to fly very low and very 
slow,’ she said. 

“Just about the most danger¬ 
ous way you could fly,” he, 
added. 

“Of course,” I said, “what most 
people want to know is your most 
exciting experience—you know, 
landing in fog by radar and that 
sort of thing.” 

Joe took a hold on his mous¬ 
tache and looked at me sternly. 

“It’s not my Job to have ex¬ 
citing experiences,” he said. 
“And as for fog, if there’s any 
about where' I intend to land I 
go somewhere else where it’s 
clear.” 

What does happen sometimes 
in winter is that the weather 
clamps down on them after Joe 
and his crew have landed in some. 


European city, and it may be 
several days before they can take 
off again. So they never quite 
know when they are going to get 
to their homes.. 

One thing Joe has noticed and 
that is how popular airfields are 
with the birds. Northolt is often 
covered in flocks of green plover,, 
and at Istanbul you see dozens 
of storks strutting about on the 
runway. “But even the birds pre 
getting quite air-minded,” he 
added, “and they know when to 
get out of the way.” 

. Ex-R AF Pilots 

When I asked him how you 
become a Civil Air Pilot, Joe 
Cooper ■' pulled his moustache 
again. “Well, at the moment,” he 
said, “we are mostly ex-R A F boys 
who have done a further special 
period of training. It’s a ques¬ 
tion of having a B Licence and 
a Second Class Navigation Tickets 
and persuading one of the three 
British airline .corporations to 
take you on. But.we are wait¬ 
ing for the introduction of a new 
training scheme for chaps who 
want to make a career of Civil 
flying. So watch the newspapers.” 

I left him standing on the 
steps of the Airport Club, looking 
out over the now silent field. 
The sodium lights had been put 
out, but the big pale green 
beacon was flashing the code for 
NORTHOLT- to the empty sky. 
Joe was Duty Officer that night, 
the man to whom any emergency 
must be referred. I thought of 
his '4500 flying hours and the ex¬ 
perience he had to draw on—and 
many Civil Pilots have more 
than that. They carry re¬ 
sponsibility—for your life, and 
mine perhaps, on the shoulders 
of experience. 

I promised myself that I would 
say “Thank You! ” to the Captain ' 
at the Journey’s end next time 
I fly. I 



SCOUTS’STAMP 
FREE 

ABSOLUTELY FREE. This very 
lovely little stamp, as illustrated, was 
Issued by AUSTRALIA to Comrhemo- 
rate the International Boy Scouts’ 
Jamboree, at 
tI Yarra Brae, 
} 4 Wonga Park, 
Victoria.Aus- 
tralia. We 
will willingly 

B -j send.YOU 

j SOLUTELY 
5 FREE, it will 
* ; * * '*■** enormously 
add to the interest of YOUR COL¬ 
LECTION. ; • * ; • 

It depicts a Uniformed Scout,- and 
was on sale in Australia for a very 
short time only-r-frori) November 15th, 
1948, to January 9th, ‘1949. ; • We have, 
purchased a small supply, and'whilst 
this supply'fasts offer one Absolutely 
Free to each Approval applicant. 

To get YOUR stamp, just write and 
ask-for this wonderful Free Scout 
Stamp, and also ask for our Price List 
and a selection of our Stamps On 
Approval (no obligation to purchase 
any). You must send us 3d. stamps to 
cover our postages. Write Now. 

WINDSOR STAMP , CO. 

(Dept. CN), 

UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


THIS 

WEEK'S 

BARGAIN 


FI NLAND 



This week wc arc making a special offer of 
the following packet from this interesting 
Baltic State: 

50 different Finland for 3/-. 

Cash with order. When ordering this yon 
should ask for a selection’ of our World 
Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERR1NGTON & MARTIN, Dept. 502, 
South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

• Established 1880. 
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far bast 

STAMPS 

Contents : Largo N. Borneo; India (Gandhi); 
5 unused China inc. Air & Chtang 
Kai-shek Birthday Comniem; Sarawak 
(mint); Malaya RMAj largo Burma Vic¬ 
tory; Beautiful Ceylon Constitution; 
3 Pictorial Japan. /Price 1/- Post Free. 
Applicants for jny Bargain Approvals may 
purchase abovo for 8d. • Lists contain hundreds 
of bargains, 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. PE, 
Palace S t., Canterbury, Kent. 


Packet of 75 different stamps for 2id. postage 
KNOW THE WORLD 
THROUGH STAMPS 

The peoples, their lives, historic^, problems, 
traditions, art, homes, Cirri A lAiilAO 
religions,politics,loves I \ VI |"W 
and fears, all show in LJX iiLiiXX LJ 
Selection gladly sent for, inspection. 

UATI7Q 10 PARKSTONE AVENUE, 
15/V1EO WEST PARK, LEEDS. 6. 



CHINA SET free* 


FACE VALUE*—10,000 DOLLARS l 

The Complete Mint Set of Two 5,000 dollai 
Giant-sized Stamps, will be sent, absolutely 
Free, to every Collector who asks to see a 
selection of our World-Famous Approvals. 
These very elusive stamps, one reel, one 
green, were issued in 1948 to commemorate 
the Nanking and Shanghai Philatelic Ex¬ 
hibitions, and each stamp bears a repro¬ 
duction of two other stamps! (Three in 
One 1 !) Obtain this scarce, interesting, 
unique, historic Mint Set NOW (enclose 
2 Jd. postage). Write today . Don’t delay * 

D. J. HANSON 

(Dept. C.N. 35), 

EflSTRINQTON, QOOUE, YORKS. 

HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth'Organisations wo arc 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help usP 
Wo sorely need your aid. Address; 

TUo Rev. Ronald F, w, Bollom, Supt, 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), 583x Commercial Hoad, Stepney, 
London. E.l. 




















Another Treasure for You to 
keep and enjoy 
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* 136 ROYAL PHOTOS * 

, Into this lovely book have gone the 
first official photographs of Prince 
Charles as well as over 100 Royal 
Family pictures front Queen.Victoria’s 
childhood onwards. At most book¬ 
shops, stores, newsagents, etc;, price 
2/6. If any difficulty, send P.O. for 
2/9 (post free) to the publishers. 

© Other attractive pictorial books at 
; the same price include 

H.R.H, Princess Elizabeth's Wedding 
Day 

H.R.H. Princess- Margaret from 
Babyhood to the Present Day and 
; . Mr Churchill—His Life in Pictures. 

Publishers : 

IpiTKINS.S CLEMENTS INN, London, W.C/2 




Youth to the 
Fore in Tennis 

FUTURE CHAMPIONS 

J^INETEEN-FORTY-NINE ' Will See 

new names on the list of the 
world’s leading lawn tennis 
players. Already this year there 
have been some great achieve¬ 
ments by players not yet 21. 

One of the best performances 
was that of 20-year-old Frank 
Sedgeman.'who played a brilliant 
game to beat John Bromwich in 
the final of the Australian cham¬ 
pionship,, last month. Bromwich, 
it .Will, be' remembered, lost 
to Falkehberg in last 1 year’s ’ 
Wimbledon final. 

Brilliant Dane 

Another outstanding perform¬ 
ance was that of Kurt Neilsen, of 
Denmark, who leapt into the 
tennis limelight in the Scandi¬ 
navian, covered courts champion¬ 
ship. He beat Frank Parker, 
ranked among • the three best 
players in the" world, and went on 
to win the championship by beat¬ 
ing Budge Patty in the final. And 
Kurt is only 191 

A player who, until last year, 
had hardly been heard of in this 
country is 20-year-old Richard 
Gonzales, of Mexico. But we 
shall certainly hear a lot of him 
in the future, for he proved him¬ 
self a brilliant tennis player by 
winning the U S championship, 
defeating some of America’s best 
players, as well as many inter¬ 
national stars. One • American 
correspondent describes his 
service as making “Falkenberg’s 
express delivery look like a goods 
train!" 

In Britain we have no young 
players who have reached world 
class, but we hope to hear a lot 
of 18-year-old Paddy Roberts, who 
has been gaining invaluable ex¬ 
perience in international matches. 

Great hopes are also held for 
John . Horn,' 17-year-old, junior 
champion. 


Poet of the 
Bush 

Rem em bering A dam 
Lindsay Gordon 

. Jn the Poet’s Corner of West¬ 
minster Abbey . is a bust of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, who,was 
born of Scottish parents but is 
claimed by Australia as her own. 
Now a bronze replica of that bust 
has been accepted by the Aus¬ 
tralian Prime Minister, Mr J. B. 
Chifiey, on behalf of the National 
Library in Canberra, and is soon 
to be sent to Australia. 

Poet, horse-breaker, jockey, 
mounted constable, and . general 
adventurer, Gordon was ever too 
restless to stay long at one job. 
At 24 he drifted to Australia, 

■ and joined the South Australian 
Police as a mounted constable. 
He had always loved horses, arid 
now he gained that intimate 
knowledge of the Bush and its 
rangers that was later to provide 
effective material for his writings. 

In 1864 Gordon inherited 
property and promptly stood for 
the South Australian Parliament; 
but on election he soon found 
life altogether too monotonous, 
and resigned his seat: He then 
began a new career, achieving a 
remarkable success as a jockey. 

Unhappy End 

About this time Gordon’began 
to write, arid soon published his 
first two books, both of which had 
a considerable sale. But a series 
of misfortunes befell him, includ¬ 
ing a bad fall in a steeplechase, 
and in 1870 he died, a dis- 

■ appointed man. i 

, Almost his last act was’ to 
correct the proofs of his last and 
best volume of verse. Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes. It 
contains those famous lines 
which enshrine his philosophy: 
Life is mostly froth and bubble, 

■ Two things stand alone, 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in your oxen. 




-BEDTIME CORNER' --— 

Mary’s Wish 


Compact, 7 ozCrystal-clear lenses. Ideal 
holiday, sporting events, 40s. Gd. W.D. model 
fulUsizo, incase, leather slimjs, £3 Vos. Vcvy 
special 6-lcns achromatic model, £5 19s. 6d., 
complete in. case, &o. AU post Is. 


BEU TENTS 

£ 8 . 15 . 0 . 

tfcctiojial Contra Poles. All accessories. Circ v 
44 ft.. Jit. 9 ft. 6 in. £8 15s. complete enrr. pd. ; 
Marquee, 30 ft, -X 20 ft. X 14 ft, high. 

£38 15 s. Complete. t 

All typas of Marquees, Tents and Camping 
equipment in stock. Send Id. tor List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

(C.N.), 196-200 Coidharbour Lane (Lough¬ 
borough Junction), London, s.E.5. 


must hurry home,” said. 
Miimmie as she met 
Mary out of school. “I must 
get dn with my knitting or 
Daddie’s socks won’t bo 
. finished in time for his birth¬ 
day.” • 

“If you’d let me come home 
by myself you could get lots 
done,” : said Mary. “I’m good 
at kerb drill, Teacher says, so. 
I’d be : all right.” 

“Not till you’re older,” 
Muminie replied. And ' Mary 
was very disappointed because 
she longed to go 
to and from ^ 

Sl’rttelLJS-Sfipi 

of her class. iUJ wiLsfeVvJ 

Next day, Smar'ilfc 
which, .was 
'Saturday, Mum- _ . 

mie had such a : f 

bad cold -that A 

: she couldn't go 

out. “Run next-Ail// 

door and ask 

Mrs; Brown if ‘ “.• 

she can do shy * 

week-end shop- — r-yyyTZ 

ping, Mary,” she .——C ? 

said. 

But Mrs Brown had already 
gone out-. 

“Let ' me , go, -Miimmie,” 
Mary begged. "I, do know 
my kerb drill, and I know 
where all-the shops are.” 

At last Mummie consented. 


“Take this basket and my 
handbag to keep the money 
in,” she said. “Give the 
butcher and the grocer this 
list and the ration books, and 
they will give you the rneat 
and the sugar and ' tell you 
how inuch to pay.” 

Off went Mary proudly, 
looking right and left before 
crossing the roads, and’soon 
her shopping was done. Mum¬ 
mie was very pieased with 
her. And on Monday morning, 
though her cold was much 
better,- she said: 

f CIH . “Mary, you may 
| go to school by ’ 
| I | yourself, after 

fTT' Jay^j “And then you 
\L/' ==r A‘i .can Dad- 

MC .I----- die’s socks by 
IV. n tomorro w,” 

, / Mary , said 

happily. 

v^iij So . she had 

[3 got her wish.. 

Tyy^ And next day, 

\V4--p-- Daddie wasn’t 

the only' one 
jCSU''' who received a 

present, . either, 
“Here’s something for you, 
too, Mary,” said Mummie, 
giving her a lovely little hand¬ 
bag. 

“you will certainly need one 
now that you can' help me so 
well with the shopping." 
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MARS HAS EVERYTHING! 

© Thick coating of milky chocolate 
© Layer of buttery flavoured caramel 
© Delicious chocolate-whip centre 



ars 4 , 


mars ltd. Plough bucks 






Every pen guaranteed. r ~~‘~ 

Models with two tone nibs 4/4, 5/6 
Models with I4ct. 

solid gold nibs 9/2^ 12/10 & 18/4 

































Jacko Gets a Puff—of the Wrong Sort 


f WHAT A PUNNV ENGIHG. I 

vrrwjfx Look funnier still I 
'—) WITH tH'lS HAT on' IT /J 


PAtertt 


BAD- BOTH WAYS 

Y)'ld George of the antique' shop 

was a pessimist. _• 

. .“Well, George,”, remarked a ~vJ l. •. . 

friend, “how’s business?” .y- ■ ■■, ----- — 1 -—- 

“Terrible,” was the reply. “If Chimp had built himself a fine engine, But, of course, Jacko had to try to 
things are expensive people "can’t , ■ — th$ original “ Puffing Chimpy. j- , improve on Chimp s efforts, 
afford them, and if they, are nbt .piniirn emir iivnr mm ■ r n n<,r<v, 



expensive 

them.” 


people 


—the original Puffing Chimpy.” !■ 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS I 


A BIT THICK 

A SHEPHERD whose actions 
•* were weird 
Grew a simply sensational beard. 
When the farmer one clay, . 

Cut the beard off for hay, 

A lost dog ' and six sheep re¬ 
appeared. . 

The Singing Kettle 

A kettle sings before we say 
Us water is boiling because 
tiny bubbles rise from the bottom ■■ 
to the surface and burst. The 
sound • 6 f these ’ numerous little 
explosions merge into a ' con¬ 
tinuous note Which tells us all 
the water is almost boiling. 

Two in One 

J[f in a famous country’s name 
Of letter's nine you cross out 
* two 

Another country’s name is left. 
That may seem strange; but it 
is true. ‘ 

Answer next'week • 

THE STORMCOCK 

The missel-thrush is noted for 
his habit of singing during the 
roughest weather. This display of 
bravado lias earned for him the 
alternative name of Stormcock. 

JJioit in the wind-tossed 
branches, ' ■ " 

The missel-thrush sings-with zest, 

. Scorning the driving rain-drops, 
That beat on his speckled breast. 
His song is a joyful message, 
Rising above the storm, 

Telling of flowers and sunshine, 
Of spring days, scented and 
. warm. r \ ... >’’• 

if troubles and grief oppress you, . 
When striving appears absurd; 
Remember the dauntless courage 
Displayed by that valiant bird. 


Dog’s -Mercury. In the pinp [ 
woods, a number of small green j 
plants drew Don’s attention. The ’ 
edges of the leaves were jagged, ; 
the stems hairy,. and the , tiny 
flowers were green and incon- : 
spicuous. 

“It is dog’s mercury,” said | 
Parmer Gray, noting Don's ; 
■interest, “one of,, the earliest : 
plants to appear. The flowers have j 
neither scent nor nectar, and rely - 
on the wind to disperse their ‘ 
seeds. Pound in damp" spots j 
where there is little light or air, • 
it will flourish Where few other 
plants can grow. Dog’s mercury ! 
is named: after the old Roman j 
god Mercury. It is,, a poisonous ! 
plant and dangerous to cattle.” i 


improve on Chiinp’s efforts. 

Near Enough 

A line on a building near the' 
sea front was said to mark 
the height that a record high, 
tide had reached. 

“ But, surely the sea did not 
reach as high as that?” queried a 
visitor. • i--;.-. 

“Weil, no, not exactly, ” replied 
the native. “The proper mark 
was rubbed off by mischievous 
children so we put it out of their 
reach." . ■ .■ 

TROUBLE BREWIN’ 

Try HEN a savage old Grisly Bear, 

. .1?nii.ritl n .ripst nf Wild Rppc 


What Does it Mean? 


alho, Ur. ' 

Inh! arm les Smirt Hand. F.U.N. 
Letfri. end Shipreig'N, B E ju 
, St.* ' ' 

Andki N.D. 

An Devil’s Peak. O’ P. N, O’ N.E. 

Answer next inch 

MUSICAL INTERLUDE 

i J 1 he family were listening 
intently to Hie opera broad¬ 
cast'when it was noticed that the 
fire needed attention. Father 
reached for the poker. 

“How can I poke the fire with¬ 
out interrupting the music?” he 
whispered. 

“Between the bars, Daddie,” 
said Jack. J,' •- - 

Sage Saw 

A little leak will sink a great 
ship. 


■THE WORLD'S 


"IWfX laoics.^A 1 

A for children of alt ages J 

| * ' S »<kof 3 million ^^- WC2 ] 
I U9 -)25CH®1NG : ;.i 


Genttrd SC60 
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HARP LUCK, JACKO! NOW ] 
IT'S YOUR TURN To PUFF.') 


The Children’s Newspaper, February 19, 1949 

NOT QUITE THE SAME 

jMAGifiE the amazement of a 
* counter clerk when the office 
, boy from a nearby/firm came in 
i and asked for a “l'oreign_5d postal 
order.” After explaining to the 
lad that the Post Office didn't 
se*ll such an item it was suggested 
, that he should go back and find 
out what he really wanted. 

■ He returned a few minutes later 
i and asked for a postal ordfcr for 
4s.5d. From The Post Office Magazine 


Arid then was seen a demonstration 
of the “ puffing Jacko.” 

Tongue Twister 

gEVEN swarthy squatting squaws , 
~ singing sad Sioux songs. 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

What Am I? 

' • - Spill. , 


ta&iHHSiasiSia 

afcaarasisaa 

annass-saais 

HHnas^sEiiaa 

BBOMOOBD 

aHHHEISiSSiil 

□BMQDa^Bl 




i rr ■ Found a nest of Wild Bees 
j in his- lair, • 

i He said, "Well, that’s funny, 

\ Although I: like Honey, 

[ I’d rather they nested elsewhere.” 

Quite Clear 


Can you read this verse so as to - - • 
make sense? It is a sign written ; Sammy. Simple was trying to 
by an old innkeeper: ! • interest a friend in a thrift 

! club. '-'■■ - . 

I-jEaE’s to Panel's Pen, d A soc. I. j - Xou pay ln yQU • money today .. 


if 










INTEREST 


he said, “and.if you want'it again 
\ you can have it’ tomorrow, by 
; giving a week’s notice” ! 

Children’s Hour 

BB C Programmes from Wednesday, 

. February 16 , to Tuesday, February 22, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 . A Tusker 
! Stol-y;' Children’s Concert. 

. THURSDAY, 5.0 Children’s Songs; 
Faraway Island (Part 1); I’ve Met' 
Children Everywhere (Part l). 
Welsh, 5.3U Pig in Port—a story; 
New Worlds lor Old (2), West, 6.0 
The Compass—a story; The Hunt¬ 
ing of-.the Snark (Part 1); 
•j Children’s .Art—a 1 talk. . 

FRIDAY, 5.0 From a . Glasgow 
: Slum to Fleet Street' (2). 5.15 

High Barbary (2). N. Ireland, 5.0 
Adventures in France (2); Heir to 
Dun-an-Olr (2); The Sunbeam 
Singers. 

. SATURDAY, 5.0 The Scarecrows 
-of Scatter.brook' (3). " 5.40 Adven¬ 
tures ln Albania. Midland, 5.0 
The. Truant'Weathercock—a story; 
Two Choirs; A Rook’s Life—a talk. 
JV. Ireland, 5.0 Nature Quiz. 5.30 
I Want to be an Actor; Songs. - 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Rock of Ages (5). 
N. Ireland ,. 5.0 A Mr Murphy and 
Timothy John story; Thinking 
.about Travel—a 'talk; Scripts by 
|Young. Authors; Young. Artists. 

1 North, 5.0 Scenes l'rom Twelfth 
'Night. - • - 

MONDAY, 5.0 Bitty and , the 
Bears (8). 5.15 First Attempts— 

jYoung. Authors ’and Artists. 1 ‘Mid- 
Hand,-5.\5 One Night at The Old 
Mill—a play; Birmingham’ Toy 
Fair. North, 5.0 Wandering with 
Nomad; Music; Commonwealth 
Affairs. Scottish, .5.0 Games, and a 
Story. 6.15 Songs and Music for 

■ Two Pianos. 5.40 The Bird Man. 

■ Welsh, 5.15 Young Artists,' 

[ p TUESDAY, 5.0,Miss Heron—Film 
(Star.__ 5.15 Guide's Camp Fire 
Songs. North,.5.0 Children’s .Hob¬ 
bies. . Scottish, 5.0 The Wandering 
Cat; Down at the "Mains. Welsh, 
Programme In .Welsh. \ 


fCARTOOTT 


JiOPiD SAFETY/ 


BOYS and GIRLS 

PRESIDENT : .J. ARTHUR RANK 
> VICE-PRESIDENTS:’ ‘ ' 

N JOHN DAVII • F. STANLEY BATES 

Meetings held every 
Saturday morning at 
ODEON theatres 
throughout the 

cou n t ry . ^ 

Membership 350,000 

' Programme of - specially 
selected films 

ADVENTURE CARTOON 
INTEREST 

COMMUNITY SINGING 
CLUB TALKS 

Apply for free membership 
car’d, a I yq'ur ileailesf' :;;Y 
ODEON 1 lie.lire 1 

' V- - I : : . . ' 1 
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Naval toli‘sropo'3, powerful day and night lens- 

on, modern micrometer automa-tio im ngo. focus. p p tV*p n p p f i? 

apparatus. Splendid object, Inns. "Approx. 15 in. ■ "SJS -.wSffijlo 

?0aUntleta!: .« :; l/3I',C6mody 


E^-OovernmeVit Surplus .Oauntlets. Cartoons ' Oni/zW Valfira stutfi" ole 9h 

Si’ U S A Watei»root' ..supply white plastic screen at extra .cost of 

vnldk-r ^ 1 / ? > Boots, 5 /.. < For-*alP homes. Will’ entertain young 

ntubei soles 216, post, etc., 1 /., anci old. Duaranteud 5 yeap. . 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN>,' 
196-200 Coltlharbour. Lane (Loughborough Junction)i London S.E.5. 
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